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On the deep rock of Ages have I set 

My everlasting Pyramid, and look round 

From its great throne on oceans without bound ; 
Time, shoreless, shifting sands, and realms as yet 
Growing to being. Of all here who met — 

Persian, Greek, Roman, Arab — who hath stood ? 

All, all have drifted onward by my base, 

And here I hold amid their surge my place! 
Before me things were not, or such as could 

Endure like me, eternal. The broad Nile, 
Young as the day it leaped to life, and made 

Life wheresoe’er it moved —the god-like sky, 
Star-written book unfathomable — the pile 

Of mountain walls around —these shall not fade, 
They were—and are—and shall be! —So shall I! 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


SCHOOL FRIEND, VOL. ILI. 

The issue of one number after the present, 
will complete the second volume of the School 
Friend. We shall then make a change in our 
| terms, which it is our present object to announce. 

Two years will have elapsed since we com- 
menced the publication of our sheet, sending it, 
free of charge, to every teacher, active school 
officer, and clergyman, in the South and West, 
| who desired it. When we commenced this novel 
| enterprise, we knew not how long we should be 
| able to sustain it, being well aware that the ex- 
| pense to ourselves would be very great. For one 
| year, however, we were determined to circulate 
gratuitously a few thousand copies, and at the 
| close of that time, decide if we could longer afford 
|| So great an outlay. Applications for our paper, 
| from all quarters were received, in number vastly 
| exceeding our expectations. 
| From the friends of education, on all sides, we 
| received the most gratifying encouragement. We 
| had the satisfaction of being assured that our 
'sheet was accomplishing much for the cause of 
| popular education, and received encomiums far 
above our merits. JT'rom various quarters of the 
West we received information of awakened inter- 
est in the cause of primary education, which might 
| be traced, in part at least, to the silent pleading 
of our “Friend.” Under these circumstances, at 
the expiration of the first year, though we had 
already expended more than we at first intended, 
we were induced to enter upon a second year. 
To render our paper still more useful and in- 
teresting, after much hesitation (for it involved 
| another great increase of expense), we concluded 
| to double the size of the School Friend, and 











This was accordingly done at the commence- 
ment of the second volume. That volume is 

| NOW, as before stated, nearly completed. Appli- 
eations for the School Friend, from all parts of 
the West and South, have flowed in upon us in an 
unceasing stream, until now we circulate the im- 
mense number of twelve thousand copies monthly ! 
A number which, we venture to say, is not equaled 
by the combined circulation of nearly all the 
other educational journals in the West. We have 
also the satisfaction of believing that, as our 
sheet has gained in circulation, it has also gained 


| appearance. 
| 
| 








in the esteem of its readers. 


improve, in many respects, its typographical | 


| We shall continue to circulate the School 
| Friend gratuitously until the completion of the 
| second volume. We shall then have expended 
| several thousand dollars upon it, and here we 
| feel that we must pause. It would gratify us 
much to be able still to send our paper gratui- 
tously, but this we cannot afford to do; we can- 
not ufford to expend any more than we shall 
already have done. Under these circumstances 
but two courses are left us, viz., to cease the pub- 
lication of the School Friend entirely, or to fix 
upon it a subscription price. After due conside- 
ration, and in accordance with the earnest solici- 
tation of numerous friends, we Have determined 
| to adopt the latter course, and to fix upon it a 
| very low price, merely sufficient to pay the actual 
| cost of the paper. We have accordingly decided 
| upon the following 
TERMS. 

The first number of the third volume of the 
| School Friend will be issued on the first of Octo- 
| ber next, containing the same amount of matter 
as at present, and it will be, as heretofore, pub- 
lished monthly, and furnished to subscribers at the 
following rates :— 
| ONE COPY,FORONE YEAR, - - ? 
|| FIVE COPIES, TO ONE ADDRESS, FOR ONE 
YEAR, - - - 2,00 
TEN COPIES, - DO. - po =- 3,00 
| (PAYABLE IN ALL CASES STRICTLY IN 

ADVANCE..£9) 

Address, post paid, “The School Friend, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.” 

It will be noticed that where several copies are 
sent to one address, the price per copy is fixed at 
much less than where only one copy is sent. We 
have two reasons for this: Ist. The expense of 
mailing is very much less where a number of 
copies are sent to one address. 2d. We wish to 
| make it an object with those who wish to take 
|| our paper, to exert themselves to induce others in 
| their vicinity to take it also. It will be evident 
_to all, from the low price which he have fixed 
upon the School Friend, that we cannot hope to 
| make money out of it. Indeed, unless our friends 
| give us a very large subscription list, it will not 
| pay its own expenses. With perhaps a very few 
| exceptions, the price of other educational journals 
| is, proportionately, at least dowble that of ours. 
| Under these circumstances, need we urge our 
‘friends to exert themselves to give us a large list 
of subscribers? For an earnest of what our 
1 paper will be in future, we would refer to the 
|| past, excepting that we shall spare no exertions 
to render it as much better as may be. We 
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shall endeavor to make it what its name purports, || 
a “School Friend” in every sense of the term. 
But it cannot be a friend of schools without be- 
ing the teachers’ friend. Such, then, we shall 
endeavor emphatically to make it. From month 
to month we shall endeavor to glean from the va- 
rious sources at our command, and present to him 
instruction, encouragement, and entertainment. 


Heretofore our circulation has been entirely || 


among teachers, school officers, and clergymen. 


We hope that our new volume will be taken by | 


very many who belong to neither of these classes. 


Indeed we have, while distributing our sheet || 


gratuitously, had repeated solicitations to fix upon 


to it gratuitously, might obtain it. No subject is 
of more universal importance, or should be of 
more general interest, than that of education. To 
parents, surely, the topics principally treated of 





in our columns are of the most immediate impor- || 


tance, for with.them rests, first, the great respon- 
sibility of their children’s education. It will be 
our aim to make our sheet in all respects a wel- 
come family visitor. 

It is not our intention to print many more of 
the first number of the new volume than we have 
subscribers for at the time of issuing it; we 
therefore hope that all who wish for the School | 
Friend will forward their subscriptions as soon as | 
possible. 

It will be useless for any one to apply for the 
paper without forwarding the money for it, as it 
will be necessary for us, at our low prices, to ad- 
here strictly to our terms requiring pay in ad- 
vance. 

We repeat that, until the second volume is 
completed, we shall continue to send it gratui- 
tously to those already on our list. 





Anecdote of Beethoven. 

I recollect hearing a friend describe an inter- 
view he once had with Beethoven, which gave me | 
a more sensible idea of the triumph of the spirit | 
over the body—of the sublime power of imagina- | 
tion over the weakness of our corporeal organs— | 
than anything else that I have ever met with. | 
As is well known, the great musician was very | 
deaf, and much more so at some moments than at | 
others. When the visitor entered, Beethoven 
was piecing one of his finest compositions, which | 
had not, at that time, been given to the world, | 
and his back being turned toward the door he | 
did not perceive that some one came in. As he | 
went on, all the various appearances of intense | 
delight and emotion past over his countenance, 
and at length the tears rolled down his cheeks as 
he concluded. The visitor then laid his hand 
upon his arm, and made him aware of how great 
was his admiration of all that he had just heard. 
“Alas, my friend!” replied the great harmonist, 
“I have not heard a single note—I can only 


imagine !”—James. 





THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING. 


1. Living within the means. 
2. Living up to the means. 
3. Living beyond the means. 


LIVING WITHIN THE MEANS. 

“ And so, Frank, you are really going to be 
married ?’? asked Uncle Joshua. 

“T really am, sir,” replied Frank. 

“ And live on broth ?” 

“ Yes, sir, and if I cannot afford that, on water 
gruel.” 

“ And pray have you persuaded Jane to starve 


with you?” 
it a subscription price at which those, not entitled || 


«I have persuaded her, sir, that we can be 


happy on the bare necessaries of life; and those 


my industry will always procure us.” 

“How do you know that you will always 
have health to labor in your profession ?” 

“T certainly do not; it would be presumption 
in me to speak securely on that subject.” 

“Yet you are going to actas if this werea 
certainty.” 

“ And is it wrong, my dear sir, that I should ? 
I have health and strength—these to me are posi- 
tive wealth. I possess them now, and I must 
make the most of them. If the uncertainty of 
our possessions is to paralyze our exertions, those 
who have money are nearly as bad off as those 
who have not. ‘Riches take to themselves wings 


_and fly away—they are at the mercy of fire and 


water. Uncertainty is written upon all things. 


I believe my prospects are as stable as most 


people’s.” 

“ Let me hear what they are.” 

“In the first place, sir, | have health; in the 
next, activity ; and then, my profession is a pretty 
sure one. A physician will always find patients 
| if he is attentive and skillful; and I mean to be 
both. However, I confess that our greatest secu- 
rity for a living will consist in our moderate 
| desires and simple habits. You know, sir, Jane 
| has no passion for fine dress, and in short—” 

' “In short, Frank, you are determined to be 
| married, and there is an end of all argument.” 

| only wait for your consent, sir.” 

| You know very well that mine will follow 
| Jane’s ;—and she is willing to live with you on 
| the bare necessaries of life ?” 

| Jane only answered by an assenting smile. 

| “Very well, I give up; one thing, however, 
| let me tell you—beyond bread and water, a shel- 
| ter for one’s head, a bag of straw to sleep on, and 
| covering and fuel to gaurd us from the inclemen- 
_ cies of the weather, there are no positive necessa- 
| ries; all the rest are comparative !” 

Jane had hitherto sat very quietly at her work; 
but she now laid it in her lap, and looked up 
with an air ef astonishment. 

“ You do not agree with me, [ perceive,” said 
Uncle Joshua; «tell me, then, what you think 
are the necessaries of life.” 

“ T confess, sir,” said Jane a little contemptu- 





ously, “ when [ agreed with Frank that we could 
live on the necessaries of life, I did not mean like 
the beasts of the field or the birds of the air; but 
graduating our ideas to what is around us, I am 
sure we shall ask for nothing more than the ne- 
cessaries of life; the luxuries,” added she, with a 
pretty sentimental air, “we will draw from our 
own hearts.” 

“ And I,” said Frank, looking enchanted with 
her eloquence, “ shall be the happiest of men.” 

“ Graduating our ideas to what is around us!” 
exclaimed Uncle Joshua. “Ah, there it is, you 
_ could live on broth or water gruel if every body 
else did ; but the fact is that nobody does, and so 
| you, like the rest of the world, will live a little 
beyond your means.” 

“ No, sir,” said the young people eagerly, “we 
are determined to make it a rule never to exceed 
our means.” 

“ As long as you can keep to that rule you are 
_ safe ;—you do not know what it is to be beset by 
| temptations. But I have done; advice is of little 
| value where we have nothing else to give—and 
‘that is pretty much my case; but a bachelor’s 
| wants are few.” 

“Yes, dear uncle,” said Jane smiling, “he 
wants nothing but the necessaries of life; an 
| elbow chair,a good fire, and a cigar half a dozen 
| times a day; and long, long,” added she affec- 
| tionately embracing him, “ may you enjoy them, 
and give to us what is of far more value than 
| money—your affection; and on every other 
| subject, your advice.” 

In one fortnight from this conversation, Frank 
and Jane were man and wife. Perhaps a more 
united, or a more rational pair had seldom pro- 
nounced the marriage vow. 

They began with the wise purpose of incur- 
ring no debts; and took lodgings at a cheap rate, 
in an obscure but populous part of the city. 

Most young physicians begin life with some 
degree of patronage, but Frank had none; he 
came to the city a stranger, from the wilds of 
Vermont, fell in love with Jane Churchwood— 
Uncle Joshua’s niece—a man whom nobody 

_ knew, and whose independence consisted in limit- 
| ing his wants to his means. What little he could 
\do for Jane, he cheerfully did. But after all 
| necessary expenses were paid, the young people 


: 8 
| had but just enough between them to secure their 


first quarter’s board, and place a sign on the cor- 
‘ner of the house, by special permission, with 
| Doctor Fulton handsomely inscribed upon it. 
| The sign seemed to excite but little attention—as 
nobody called to see the owner of it—though he 
was at home every hour in the day. 

Afier a week of patient expectation, which 
could not be said to pass heavil y—for they worked, 
read, and talked together—Frank thought it best 
to add to the sign, Practices for the poor gratis. 
At the end of a few days another clause was 
added—Furnishes medicines to those who cannot 
afford to pay for them. Ina very short time, 
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the passers by stopped to spell out the words, and 
Frank soon began to reap the benefit of this ad- 
dition. Various applications were made, and 
though they did not as yet promise any increase 
of revenue, he was willing to pay for the first 
stepping stone. What had begun, however, from 
true New England calculation, was continued 
from benevolence. He was introduced to scenes 
of misery, that made him forget all but the desire 
of relieving the wretchedness he witnessed ; and 
when he related to his young and tender-hearted 
wife, the situation in which he found a mother 
confined to her bed, with two or three helpless 
children crying around her for bread, Jane would 
put on her straw bonnet, and follow him with a 
light step to the dreary abode. The first quar- 
ter’s board came round; it was paid, and left 
them nearly penniless. ‘There is something in 
benevolent purpose, as well as in industry, that 
cheers and supports the mind. Never was Jane’s 
step lighter, nor her smile gayer, than at present. 
But this could not last; the next quarter’s board 
must be provided—and how? Still the work of 
mercy went on, and’did not grow slack. 

“See,” said Jane one morning, when she en- 
tered with a basket on her arm, “ see what a pre- 
sent our landlady has made me;” and she dis- 
played her broken bread and cold meat. “I am 
going to poor Mrs. Barber’s, to feed the children. 
Do you not think if I could every day carry your 
patients such a supply as this, I should prove the 
best physician of the two ?” 

“ Healthy food,” said Frank, “is undoubtedly a 
preventive to diseases; but allow me some merit, 
after the mischief is done. We will go together, 
however, this morning, as consulting physicians.” 

And they went together to Ann street, ascended 
a crooked flight of stairs, and entered the forlorn 
apartment, where lay the sick mother, while the 
hungry, squalid children were gathered round the 
ashes upon the hearth. But an object attracted 
their atention, that might be said to afford all the 
picturesque relief, which a painter would require 
in such a scene. By the side of the bed sat a 
lady in the prime of life, redolent with health and 
beauty, and dressed in the extreme of fashion. 
After gazing with some surprise at the new 
comers, she bent over the sufferer, sweeping her 
bird of paradise feathers in the sick woman’s face, 
and inquired “who they were?” Inthe mean- 
time the children gathered round Jane, and with 
a true animal instinct, began to scent the provi- 
sion that the basket contained. It was with 
difficulty she could restrain their eager appetites. 
The lady looked on with wonder—and inhaled 
the odor of the vinaigrette attached to her watch 
chain. 

“JT hope there is nothing infectious,” said she, 
in a low voice to the doctor. 

He assured her there was not. “She has 
been,” said he, “too weak to work for several 
months, and is reduced to this state as much by 
the want of nourishing food as disease. 


“Good heavens,” said the lady, putting her 
embroidered pocket handkerchief to her eyes, 
“why did she not go to the alms house ?” 

The woman’s lips moved, but no sound was 
articulated. 

“There is a very foolish prejudice against this 
institution,’”? said Mrs. Hart—which was the name 
of the lady. “I have known many people that 
would rather beg than go there.” 

“Tt is foolish,” said the doctor, “if that is the 
case; but as long as people can earn a living 
without applying to the town for support, we 
must commend them for their exertions.” 

“Tam very sorry,” replied she, “that Martha 
did not let me know her situation before; I cer- 
tainly would have done all I could to relieve 
her.” 

“Then you know her, madam,” said Jane, for 
the first time speaking to the lady. 

“ Yes—that is, she has washed in my kitchen 
for some weeks.” 

* Months,” said Martha, with exertion. 

“ She sent to me,” continued the lady, “a few 





| days ago, and I ordered my coachman this mor- 
| ning to find out where she lived, and I have ven- 
tured here, notwithstanding my weak nerves and 
| delicate health.” 

* How good of you, madam,” said Jane, who 
was evidently impressed with the apparent. rank 
of the lady ; “Mrs. Barber is very destitute.”” 

“So I perceive; but I rejoice she has found 
friends in you able, and willing to assist her.” 

“ We are more willing than able,” said Jane, 

meekly. 
| “That is 
Hart. 

Jane glanced at her costly apparel. 

“ We, who are called rich,” said Mrs. Hart, 
“have constant claims; but I will assist you in 
aiding poor Martha ;’—and she drew from her 
reticule a splendid crimson purse, and drawing 
back the gold rings, placed in the woman’s ema- 
ciated hand a small sum. Strange as it may 
seem the woman discovered no gratitude, but 
rather made a rejected motion. 

“She is too sick, madam,” said Jane, springing 
forward, to thank you as she would; but if you 
will trust me, I will see that your bounty is pro- 
perly applied to the wants of the family; they are 
suffering for almost everything.” 

“Certainly,” replied the lady, “and I should 
esteem it a kindness, if you or Dr. Fulton would 
do me the favor to let me know how Martha goes 
on; my health does not permit such exertions as 
these often.” 

Jane, who had been maturing a little plan in 
her own mind, for the benefit, of the children, 
promised her she would call in a few days; and 
Frank, with a native politeness that quite won 
Mrs. Hart, saw her not only to the bottom of the 
crooked stairs, but to her carriage, where her 
footman stood, holding the door in waiting for 


precisely my case,” replied Mrs. 








his lady. ° 








“ How happy,” said Jane, when they returned 
home, “must Mrs. Hart be; so benevolent and 
so rich !” 

“ Howdo you know, my dear, she is so rich?” 
said her husband. 

“Why, did you not observe how costly her 
dress was ?’’ 

“That is no proof,” said Frank; “ you know 
she said, like us, she was more willing than 
able.” 

“But you know her situation must be very 
different from ours; why her pelisse cost more 
than all my gowns put together, I will answer 
for it.’ 

“If she spends so much upon her pelisse,”’ said 
Frank, laughing, “I am afraid she has but little 
left to give away.” 

“That is by no means a candid conclusion,” 
said Jane, assuming her sentimental air; “on the 
contrary, when we see a person richly dressed, 
it is but just to suppose they are wealthy.” 

“Tt would be so, if everything was governed 
by justice and right reason, and we were not von. 
tinually drawing false inferences from appea- 
rances. You know Mrs. Hart said she was very 
glad Martha had found friends “ able and willing 
to assist her ;” perhaps she thought we were very 
rich.” ’ 

“©, I am sure she could not,” said Jane, with 
some vexation, “if she looked at my old straw 
bonnet and calico gown.”’ 

“ Well, dear,” replied Frank, affectionately, 
“[ suppose she did not, she only looked at 
your bright blue eyes, and saw you feeding the 
hungry.” 

In a few days things wore a more comfortable 
appearance at Martha’s. The lady’s bounty was 
well applied. Fuel and food were provided, but 
still the children were too destitute of clothing to 
attend any of the schools. Jane’s plan, that we 
have before alluded to, was-fast approaching ma- 
turity. She determined to solicit aid for clothing 
the children ; but a feeling of delicacy led her to 
delay it, in hopes she might be able to give a 
respectable sum herself. In the meantime, Dr. 
Fulton pursued his course with persevering in- 
dustry. Martha’s return from what her own 
class styled death's door, gave him celebrity with 
them; but a new case, more convincing, soon 
occurred. He was called to a man who was 
dying. He hastened to the place, and found the 
too frequent companions of the poor—superstition 
and ignorance. The sick man was stretched on 
his bed of straw, his family huddled round him, 
groaning, sobbing, and crying aloud, the room 
crowded by people drawn there from curiosity ; 
for, strange as it may seem, there are those who, 
much as they dread the agonies of death for 
themselves, are eager to witness them in others, 
The doctor’s first care was to clear and ventilate 
the room, and then to administer such restoratives 
as he thought judicious. The consequence was 
that the man began to draw a longer breath, and 
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in the course of a few days was spoken of as || J 
cured by Dr. Fulton, after everybody had given 
him over ! 

Frank had now no want of employment from 
the poor; but by degrees those who could afford 
to pay began to apply, and at length a carriage, || 
but little inferior in elegance to Mrs. Hart’s stop- 
ped at his lodgings. Jane’s heart fluttered as she 
heard Mr. Harrington’s name announced, for she 
knew he was one of the wealthiest in the city. 


| 
School House Architecture.—No, 9. j 


VENTILATION. — CONTINUED. | 


“In our school rooms,” says Dr. Bell, 
“churches, hospitals, and places of public eve- 


mitories, we not unfrequently make near ap- 
proaches to the summary poisoning process of 
the Black Hole at Calcutta.” We do not appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the evils produced by 
breathing frequently, even for a short period at 
His visit was that of a hypochondriac, who, after any one time, a vitiated atmosphere, because the 
trying various physicians and various systems, || yJtimate results are both remote, and the accu- 
had heard of the fame of Dr. Fulton, of his won- || mulation of repeated exposures. Besides, the 
derful success, and came hoping to get aid for || immediate effects may be not only slight, but | 
himself. | may apparently disappear on our breathing again 

Perhaps there never was a fairer chance for || 9 free and pure air, so that we forget to appre- 
quackery ; but Dr. Fulton, to do him justice, had | ciate the temporary inconvenience or suffering, 
no tact for such little arts. He frankly told him || and to refer them to their true cause. How 
that his restoration depended much more on him- || often do we retire at night perfectly well, and 
self than on a physician, suggested modes of || rise up in the morning unrefreshed with sleep, 
exercise, of diet, cheerful society, and relaxation || with an aching head, a feverish skin, and a sick 
from businsss and care, and when the gentleman || stomach, without reflecting that these symptoms 
insisted on the doctor’s success in curing despe- || of a diseased system are the necessary effects of 
rate cases, he assured him that his most powerful || breathing the atmosphere of a chamber, narrow 
agents among the poor had been what they,could || jn its dimensions, closed against any fresh supply 
command without his aid—temperance and clean- from without, and not unlikely, made still more 
liness. fr. Harrington was struck with the close by a curtained bed, and exhausted of even 
doctor's honesty and good sense, and felt moved || jts small quantity of oxygen, by a burning fire or 
by the apparent poverty of his and his young || amp? These same causes, a little longer in 
wife’s situation. At parting he did not confine || operation, or a little more active, would produce 
himself to a regular fee, but said, “As you prac- || death as surely, although not as suddenly, as a 
tise gratis for the poor, it is but just that the rich | pan of ignited charcoal in the room. Who has 


should pay you double.” He requested Frank || not noticed that the fainting and sickness which 


| 
to visit him daily; and this he continued to do; | so often visits persons, and especially females of 
and as he had leisure to make long calls and en- || 


| delicate health, in crowded churches and lecture 

gage him in cheerful conversation, Mr. Harring- room, only occurs after the air has become over- 
ton rapidly improved under the best of all systems || heated and vitiated by having been a long time 
for a hypochondriac. | breathed, and that an exposure to the open air 
‘Thus far have we followed our young couple || generally restores the irregular or suspended cir- 
in their struggle for a living. Not a debt had || culation of the blood? In the relief and newness 
hitherto been incurred; and besides time and || of life which we experience on emerging from 
medicines, they had always found something to | such places of crowded resort, we forget that the 
give. But as their pecuniary prospect brightens, || weariness and languor, both of mind and body, 
our walks must enlarge. Dr. Fulton was daily || which we suffered within, were mainly the de- 
working his way into the more enlightened || pressing effects of the imperfectly vitalized blood, 
orders of society. His day book and ledger || that the relief is simply the renovated life and 
began to be necessary, and the gentle-hearted || vigor, which the same blood, purified of its car- 
Jane was no longer obliged to beg a pittance for || bon by coming in contact with the oxygen of the 
the poor. | air, imparts to the whole system, and especially 
[This story will be continned in our next number.} | to the brain. But in spite of our forgetfulness of 

| the cause, or the apparent disappearance of the 
temporary inconvenience and distress, which 
hould warn us to beware of a repetition of the 
‘same offense against the laws of comfort and 


_— . ; ; | health, repeated exposures are sure to induce or 
mise is the offspring of intention, and should be develop any tendency to disease, especially of a 


nurtured by recollection. A promise should be | pulmonary or nervous character, in our constitu- 
the result of reflection. A promise and its per- || tions, and to undermine slowly the firmest health. 
formance should, like the scales of a true balance, || Who can look round on a workshop of fifteen or 
always present a mutual adjustment. A promise | twenty females, breathing.the same unrenewed 

















A Promise. 

A promise should be given with caution and || 
kept with care. A promise should be made by 
the heart and remembered by the head. A pro- 





delayed is justice deferred. A promise neglected | atmosphere, and sitting perhaps in a position 


is an untruth told. A promise attended to, is a || which constrains the free play of the lungs, and 
debt settled. 


| not feel that disease, and in all probability, disease 


in the form of that fell destroyer of our fair coun- 
trywomen, consumption, will select from among 
those industrious girls its ill-starred victims? 


The languor, debility, loss of appetite, difficulty 


ning amusements, and even in our private dor- || of breathing, distortion of the frame (fallen away 


from the roundness natural to youth and health), 
nervous irritabilility, and chronic affections of 
various kinds, so common among females in fac- 
tories, even in our own healthy New England, or 
| these who have retired from such factories to 
their own homes to die, or wear out a dying life 
all their days, are natural fruits of an exposure 
day after day to an atmosphere constantly becom- 
ing more impure from the vitiated breath of forty 
or fifty persons, and rendered still more unfit for 
respiration by dust and minute particles floating 
in it, tending to irritate the already inflamed and 
sensitive membrane which incloses the air cells 
of the lungs. Tothis exposure in the work room 
| should be added the want of cheerful exercise, 
and innocent recreation in the open air, and the 
custom of herding together at night in the small, 
unventilated sleeping aparments of our factory 
| boarding houses. 
| In the school room the same poisoning process 
| goes on day after day, and if the work is less 
summary, it is in the end more extensively fatal 
| than in the Black Hole of Calcutta. Every man 
/and woman, who received any portion of their 
| early education in the common school, can testify 
to the narrow dimensions and low ceiling of the 
school rooms, and to the discomfort arising from 
the close, stagnant, offensive atmosphere which 
| they were obliged to breathe. Who does not 
_ remember the comparative freshness and vigor of 
| mind and body with which the morning’s study 
| and recitations were begun, and the languor and 
weariness of body, the confusion of mind, the dry 
skin, the flushed cheek, the aching head, the 
‘sickening sensations, the unnatural demand for 
| drink, the thousand excuses to get out of doors, 
_which came along in succession as the day ad- 
vanced, and especially in a winter’s afternoon, 
| when the overheated and unrenewed atmosphere 
| had become obvious to every sense? These 
| were nature’s signals of distress, and who can 
| forget the delicious sensations with which her 
| holy breath, when admitted on the occasional 
opening of the door, would visit the brow and 
face, and be felt along the revitalized blood, or 
| the newness of life with which nerve, muscle, and 
mind were endued by free exercise in the open 
air at the recess, and the close of the school? 
| Let any one who is sceptical on this point visit 
| the school of his own district, where his own 
children perhaps are condemned to a shorter 
allowance of pure air than the criminals of the 
state, and he cannot fail to see in the pale and 
wearied countenances of the pupils, the languor 
and uneasiness manifested, especially by the 
younger children, and exhaustion and irritability 
of the teacher, a demonstration that the atmos- 
phere of the room is no longer such as the com- 
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fort, health, and cheerful labor of both teacher 
and pupils require. 

In this way the seeds of disease are sown 
broadcast among the young, and especially among 
teachers of delicate health. “In looking back,” 
says the venerable Dr. Woodbridge, in a com- 
munication on school houses to the American 
Institute of Instruction, “upon the languor of 
fifty years labor as a teacher, reiterated with 
many a weary day, I attribute a great proportion 
of it to mephetic air; nor can I doubt, that it has 
compelled many worthy and promising teachers 
to quit the employment. Neither can I doubt 
that it has been the great cause of their subse- 
quent sickly habits and untimely disease.” A 
physician in Massachusetts selected two schools, 
of nearly the same number of children, belonging 
to families of the same condition of life, and no 
causes, independent of the circumstances of their 
several school houses, were known to affect their 
health. One house was dry and properly venti- 
lated—the other dampand not ventilated. In the 
former, during a period of forty-five days, five 
scholars were absent from sickness, to the amount 
in the whole of twenty days. In the latter, dur- 
ing the same period of time, and from the same 
cause, nineteen children were absent, to an amount 
in all of one hundred and forty-five days, and the 
appearance of the children not thus detained by 
sickness indicated a marked difference in their 
condition as to health. 


The Value of Time. 

We can live but once,—we all have a work to 
accomplish. Whether this work shall be more 
or less in amount,—more or less in utility,—more 
or lesg in the satisfaction produced in the process, 
depends upon the manner in which we perform 
it. Busy idleness is employment, but for no wise 
end,—for no ultimate service to the prosecutor, 
or to those he might benefit. 

These are principles which should regulate us 
all in the distribution of our time. We have 
seen these principles set forth most rationally and 
practicably, by Rev. James Hamilton, a preacher 
to a congregation of Scotch Presbyterians, in 
Regent Square, London, in a little work of rare 
beauty and value, called “Life in Earnest,” and 
will extract a portion of his edifying remarks for 
the instruction of American readers. 

“Make the most of time. Some have little 
leisure, but there are sundry expedients, any of 
which, if fairly tried, would make that little 
longer. 

I. Economy. Most of the men who have died 
enormously rich, acquired their wealth not in 
huge windfalls, but by minute and careful accu- 
mulations. 

It was not one vast sum bequeathed to them 
after another which overwhelmed them with 
opulence, but it was the loose money which most 
men would lavish away,—the little sums which 
many would not deem worth looking after,—the 





pennies and shillings of which some would keep 
no reckoning, these were the items which, year 
after year, piled up, reared the pyramid of their 
fortune. From these money makers let us learn 
the nobler avarice of time. A German critic 
could repeat the Iliad in Greek. How many 
weeks did he bestow on the task of committing 
them to memory? He had no weeks to spare 
for such a purpose, for he was a physician in 
busy practice; but he contrived to master it al! 
during the brief snatches of time, when passing 
from one patient's door to another. In the life of 
Dr. Mason Good, a feat of similar industry is re- 
corded. His translation of Lucretius (a Latin poet), 
was composed in the streets of London, during 


Another instance of literary industry is recorded 
of Dr. Burney, the musician; with the help of 
pocket grammars and dictionaries, he acquired 
considerable knowledge of the Italian and French 
languages, when passing from one place to ano- 
ther to give professional instructions. In order 
to achieve some good work which you have 
much at heart, you may not be able to secure an 


try what you can make of the broken fragments 
of time. Glean up its golden dust; those rasp- 
ings and pairings of precious duration, those 
leavings of days and remnants of hours, which so 
many sweep out as the waste of existence. 

Perhaps if you be a miser of moments, if you 
be frugal and hoard up odd minutes, and half 
hours, and unexpected holydays, your careful 
gleanings may eke out a long and useful life, 
and you may die at last, richer in existence than 
multitudes whose time is all their own. The 
time which some men waste in superfluous slum- 
ber, idle visits, and desultory application, were it 
all redeemed, would give them wealth of leisure, 
and enable them to execute undertakings, for 
which they deem a less worried life than theirs 
essential. When a person says, I have no time 
to pray,—no time to read the Bible,—no time to 
improve my mind, nor do any kind turn for a 
neighbor, he may be saying what he thinks, but 
he should not think what he says. 

IL Punervatiry. A singuiar mischance 
has occurred to some of our friends. At the in- 
stant when he ushered them into existence, God 
gave them a work to do, and he gave them a 
competency of time,—so much time that, if they 
began at the right moment, and wrought with 
sufficient vigor, their time and their work would 
end together. But a good many years ago, a 
strange misfortune befel them. A fragment of 
their allotted time was lost. They cannot tell 
what became of it, but sure enough it has dropped 
out of existence, for, just like two measuring lines 
laid along side, the one an inch shorter than the 
other, their work and their time run parallel, 
but the work is always ten minutes in advance 
of the time. Their letters are posted the very 
minute after the mail is shut, they arrive at the 











his extensive walks to visit his numerous patients. 


. | 
entire week, or even an uninterrupted day. But 








wharf just in time to see the steamboat off; they 
come in sight of the station just as the cars ale 
departing. They do not designedly break any 
engagements, nor neglect any duty; but they 
systematically go about it too late. How can 
they retrieve the lost fragment so essential to 
character and comfort? Perhaps by a device 
like this? suppose that on some auspicious mor- 
ning they contrived to rise a quarter of an hour 
before their usual time, and were ready for the 
morning worship, the morning meal, and the 
day’s business, fifteen minutes before that accus- 
tomed time—a quarter of an hour before the in- 
stinctive moment of the wonted commencement 
of their needful occupation—all would be well. 
‘This system carried out would bring the world 
and themselves into consentaneous action,—they 
and the marching hours would come to keep step 
together,—their mistakes would be retrieved,— 
fortune would smile upon them,—their perpetual 
vexations and disappointments would be changed 
to satisfaction,—their work would go on smoothly, 
and their power of usefulness would be unspeak- 
ably augmented. 

III. Mernop. A man has twenty or thirty 
letters and packets to carry to their several desti- 
nations ; but instead of arranging them beforchand, 
and putting all addressed to the same neighbor- 
hood in a separate parcel, he crams the whole 
into a promiscuous bag. He delivers one letter 
in one place, proceeds to a remote point with a 
second, retraces his steps before he can deliver a 
third, returns to repair an omission, and then per- 
forms a transit that might have been saved alto- 
gether by a little forecast. Thus it requires two 
days to perform the business of one. The man 
who has thoroughly mastered that lesson—* A 
place for everything, and everything in its place,” 
will save a world of time. He loses no leisure 
seeking for the unanswered letter or the lost re- 
ceipt; he does not need to travel the same road 
twice, and hence it is that some of the busiest men 
have the least of a busy look. Instead of slam- 
ming doors, and knocking over children in their 
headlong hurry, they move about deliberately 
and carefully, without any expression of haste, 
anxiety and tumult, for they have made their cal- 
culations, and know that they have ample time to 
fulfill every duty and every engagement. Those 
who live without a plan never have any leisure, 
for their work is never done, never can be done 
properly, because the end and the right way to it 
have not been discerned and pursued without de- 
viations from the beginnings. 

IV. Promptirupe. The disease of humanity, 
disinclination to the work God has given, more 
frequently takes the form of dilatoriness than a 
decided abandonment of duty. But delay shor- 
tens life and abridges industry, just as promptitude 
enlarges both. You have a certain amount of 
work before you, and in all likelihood some un- 
expected engagements may be superadded as the 
time wears on. You may begin that work im- 
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mediately, or you may postpone it to the evening, 
or till the week be closing, or till near the close 
of life. Your sense of duty insists on its being 
done ; but procrastination says, “it will be plea- 
santer by-and-by.” What infatuation! to end 
each day in a hurry, and life itself in a panic! 
and when the flurried evening has closed, and 
the fevered toil of mortality is over, to leave your 
work undone. Clear off arrears of neglected 
duty ; prefer duty to diversion, and cultivate that 
energetic frame of mind which rejoices in occu- 
pation. Then you will find the sweetness of 
repose which follows finished work, and the zest 
of that reaction in which no delinquent feeling 
mingles, and on which no neglected duty frowns.” 
—Connecticut School Manual. 





An Appeal in behalf of Common Schools in 
Illinois. 


By Horace S. Cooley, Secretary of State and ex officio 
State Superintendent of Common Schools. 

This is an able and interesting report of the present 
condition of the Common School system in the state of 
Illinois. It also contains a stirring appeal to the citizens 
to rouse their energies and make the system what it 
ought to be. If our limits permitted we would gladly 
publish the whole report. At present we have room 
only for an account of the School Fund and a part of 
the conclusion. 


SCHOOL FUND. 

We at this time possess a munificent accumu- 
lated fund, the principle of which is nine hundred 
and two thousand nine hundred and sixty-eight 
dollars. Over fifty-four thousand dollars, or six 
per cent. interest upon this sum, is annually 
paid by the State to the respective counties for the 
support of schools. ‘These counties have also 
one million of acres of school lands (or the avails 
of the same), to aid them in sustaining public 
instruction. The value of these lands, judging 
from past and prospective sales, cannot be less 
than three millions of dollars. Anticipating 
future receipts from the government from the 
sales of public lands we may safely estimate the 
school fund of Illinois at about four millions of 
dollars. 

This rich inheritance should be made the pa- 
noply and shield of the best interests of every 
child in Illinois. It seems incredible that good 
public schools should not be sustained by a peo- 
ple entitled to an income from this fund of the 
yearly value of two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. 

The most visionary philanthropist cannot com- 
prehend the immense substantial good which may 
be made to result from a wise and proper annual 
application of such a fund. But it is our duty to 
reflect whether we are not liable to place too 
much reliance upon the magical influence of this 
munificence, and whether our own efforts in the 
cause of education may not be relaxed by reason 
of our confidence in the wonder-working power 
of this fund. Should a cessation of unremitting 
exertions by each and every individual in our 
community, in advancing the cause of schools, 














result from our possession of this sum, far better 
would it have been for_the State and its coming 
generations that every dollar of it had been buried 
in “old ocean’s depths.” No wealth could com- 
pensate for a fatal indifference which might pro- 
ceed from a false sense of security, and consequent 
neglect of public instruction. 

Personal responsibility and action is the lever 
by which this great system 1s to be moved to its 
destination in Illinois. This system to be efficient 
“ must connect every citizen with its management, 
must be adapted to the local circumstances and 
wants of different towns and neighborhoods; and 
by enlisting the vigilance of tax payers and 
parents, be surrounded by the largest possible 
amount of watchfulness, interest, and affection. 
The schools established must be good enough for 
those who know what a good school is, and cheap 
enough to be within the reach of all—otherwise 
they can never become public common schools, 
in the highest sense, where the children of all, 
rich and poor, the more and the less favored in 
outward circumstances, are welcomed to the same 
fountain of intellectual and moral life.” 


OUR DUTY.—CONCLUSION. 


Having exceeded my prescribed limits, 1 am 
compelled to omit many suggestions which pre- 
sent themselves in connection with this prolific 
theme, and in conclusion claim the indulgence of 
recurring to my first proposition, that free com- 
mon schools demand personal action, at the pre- 
sent time, from every citizen of our young and 
fertile state. 


Let districts be formed, officers appointed, school 
houses prepared, and teachers procured in every 
township in the state; and frequent meetings be 
held for familiar lectures, and such discussions as 
tend to produce combined action for the establish- 
ment and perfection of schools. Let there be 
frequent meetings, and public examinations of the 
respective district schools. Let county school 
officers visit the schools, receive returns, and 
make prompt report of the same; and particu- 
larly should parents encourage the teachers and 
pupils by their frequent prescence, and manifest 
an interest intheir progress. Leet these things be 
done, relying upon the guidance of that Almighty 
Being whose power regulates the destiny of 
nations, and we may look for results greatly 
augmenting individual prosperity and national 
greatness. 

Let public sentiment be aroused, and this cause 
be made the patriot’s cause, and religion invoked 
to suffuse it with her blessing. Let philanthro- 
pic efforts be ceaseless until this unsated craving 
after mental food shall be satisfied. And let all 
classes of our community be profoundly impressed 
with the emphatic truth, that an irresistible call 
is sounding for their advance in that cause which 
demands, that the whole people without distinction 
of age, sex, or condition, shall have unrestrained 








| cess and almost sure to secure it. 


| pupils. 
| full of interest, and there is so high a delight 


| 
order that our free institutions may be transmit - 


ted to posterity in undecayed magnificence. 





How to Interest Scholars. 
Earnestness in. any pursuit is essential to suc- 
“ Where there 
is a will there is a way’”’ is an old adage, and it 
is no less true that where there is no will there 
may as well be no way. It is very common for 
most who are about to make their first attempts 
at teaching, if they enter upon it with any degree 
of interest, to feel certain there can be but little 
difficulty in uwakening an interest in all their 
The knowledge acquired is in itself so 


| springing from success, while the very exercise 
of our powers is fitted to afford pleasure, and their 
growth consequent on their exercise, a still higher 
pleasure ; that he feels that no one can remain 
uninterested. 

Now all this is true. The mind like the body 
craves food and exercise ; knowledge is this food 
and study the exercise. The common and fatal 
error is to overload the stomach with indigestible 
food so as to produce loathing, and to impose up- 
_on the yet feeble shoulders a load which crushes 
| to the earth. Is it wonderful that there is no 
| mental activity produced, and no generous enthu- 
| siasm excited ? 

What then will the practical teacherdo? He 
will study closely the characters of his pupils; 
he will form his opinion of their different tempe- 
raments and abilities, and so far as possible what 
has been their previous instruction. If he finds 
| adisrelish for study—a disposition to avoid it as 
| far as possible, and an unwillingness even to listen 
| to patient explanations, he does not attempt to 
remedy the evil simply by telling them what they 
ought and what they ought not to do, or by dol- 
ing out to them a lecture on the importance and 
value of knowledge. These arguments are valid 
enough, but the evil to be remedied is not to be 
reached in this way. Arguments addressed to 
children must be nearer intuition than this. Duty 
must be made pleasant, or they will engage in it 
with little interest. Arguments drawn from the 
distant future have far less weight than those far 
more tangible ones in the living present. Still 
the teacher has a basis, and when he has found 
where it lies, no matter how far down, he may 
begin to build upon it, only let him be careful to 
lay well the foundation before he attempts too 
splendid or imposing a superstructure. 

This basis is that activity and that craving for 
knowledge implanted in every mind. This na- 

















and this craving turned to disgust, but they can 
not be wholly obliterated, and while a spark re- 
mains, with careful fanning and proper fuel, they 
may again be kindled into an active flame. No 


child can be so stupid as not to be interested in 
something, and the skillful teacher will find means 





access to the fountains of public instruction, in 





to increase an interest once excited, and turn it 
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gradually into the desired channel. Let this be 
a fundamental rule, never to attempt to make a 
pupil study that in which he cannot be expected 


to feel an interest, and let it be remembered that 


| 
| 


| 


with young children this interest must lie in the 
study itself, since arguments drawn from a more 
distant source will not affect them. 

In order to awaken an interest in his pupils, 
the teacher must himself both feel and manifest 
an interest in what he communicates. The Latin 
poet was right when he said; “If you wish me 
to weep, you must first weep yourself,” and so if 
the teacher wishes his scholars t9,be interested 
he must be so himself. This interest if it be 
genuine can scarcely fail to communicate itself, 
for there is a cord in every breast which vibrates 
to the same note, and is peculiarly sensitive in 
children. A skillful hand will learn to touch it 
effectually. When once this interest is awakened 
the same means will keep it in existence and 
increase it. 

Suppose the teacher to have succeeded thus 
far. The minds of his scholars are beginning to 
act, though feebly and irregularly—the spark is 
but just giving birth to the flame. Shall we now 
pile on the fuel in masses? Rather should he 
still apportion the labor to the slowly increasing 
strength of his subject, and gtill feed the fire with 
fiiel that will be in no danger of smothering it. 
Gradually he will increase the task, taking care 
each time to reach as near the capacity of the 
scholar as possible. 

This will require care and a nice judgment, 
but it is of vital importance—not so much that he 
may learn the greatest amount possible, as be- 
cause the mind will gain strength fastest by being 
exercised always to the extent of its powers.— 
Ohio Observer. 





The unknown Powers of Frost. 

In the northern parts of Siberia mercury is 
sometimes frozen, and the frost must there reach 
a point represented by 40 degrees below zero of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. Were such a destruc- 
tive agent to operate during one of our winters, 
England would become a desert, trees and shrubs 
perish, and the ensuing spring call in vain for the 
return of flowers and foliage. But there are ele- 
ments in nature which could produce, were they 
allowed to combine, a far more destructive cold 
than that which reduces the liquid quicksilver to 
a hard block of metal. The present arrange- 
ments of the Creator prevent the union of such 
powers, but chemists have produced an artificial 
combination of natural agents, from which has 
ensued a cold 91 degrees below zero, and 131 
degrees below the freezing point. This fatal 
degree of cold is caused by a union of two parts 
of sulphuric acid with one part of snow; now 
elements are around us which could, therefore, 
make a winter capable of destroying all animal 
life ina month. A frost equal to 40 degrees 
below zero penetrates about two hundred yards 


into the ground; but cold of 91 degrees below 
the same point must penetrate to a far greater 
| depth, turning the whole crust of the earth into a 
frozen mass. The consequences of sucha degree 
| of cold on the human body can scarcely be ima- 
gined ; but some notion may be gained from the 
| fact, that no metallic substance can be touched by 
the hand when the thermometer is 40 degrees 
| below zero, without producing a burn like that 
‘caused by grasping a hot poker, so similar are 
the effects of extreme heat and extreme cold. To 
| produce a disorganization in our globe there is 
but needed a fresh distribution of the acids stored 
up in nature, but which are kept in their present 
| safe arrangement by the agency of an all-wise 
/God. The cold does indeed sometimes increase 
|to the very highest point of safety, but it never 
quite passes this line, being held, like the ocean, 
within its appointed limits, and exhibiting through 


control of some invisible power. Thus in the 
severest winters in our latitude the frost does not 
penetrate into half that depth, as may be proved 
by placing a thermometer in the ground during 
a sharp frost. The waters of the seas around 
these islands tend to preserve it from the highest 
rigors of cold, for the temperature of the British 
Channel is, even in the winter, not below fifty 
degrees, and that of the German Ocean seldom 
lower than forty-two degrees of Fahrenheit. The 
vast stratum of air around Great Britain is, there- 
| fore, warmed by the ocean in winter, and thus 
the cold is continually checked in its intensity. — 
Sharps Magazine. 








Children should be Taught to Think for Theme 
selves. 

The moral cultivation of children belongs main- 
| ly to parents, at home; and is achieved more by 
example than by precept. The boy whose father 
abhors a lie, seldom becomes a liar. Children are 
imitative beings; and, as imitation soon becomes 
habit, parents cannot be too careful what exam- 
ples for imitation they set. We do not pretend 
to lay down rules for moral training; a sufficiency 
of them for every practical purpose will be found 
between the covers of that ancient and much neg- 
lected book, the Bible, and it is for parents to 
make the application clear to their children. We 
would have the young taught to think for them- 
selves and assisted to think justly, and to do this, 
the parent must himself be capable of thinking 
justly. 

To think for themselves! And how are they 
to be taught to think for themselves? In vari- 
ous ways, and, if we may be allowed to recom- 
mend any branch of education particularly, by 
the study of the exact sciences; at least, to some 
extent. It is true that every boy is not qualified 
by nature to become a great mathematician, but 








twice two are four, and we would cultivate what- 


many seasons: a uniformity which attests the |} 


almost every one is capable of being taught that 
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ever mathematical talent a pupil has, were it ever 
so little. And why, we may be asked, should he 
study algebra and geometry, if he is to be a far- 
mer or a shop keeper? For this reason: it will 
teach him to think, to weigh every thing, to take 
nothing for granted without sufficient reason, to 
examine whatever is doubtful or suspicious, to 
detect error, and very often to arrive at truth. It 
will make him in a measure independent of the 
opinions of others; for he who thinks much and 
deeply is, if of healthy mind, competent to form 
opinions of his own. The elements of Euclid is 
an easy and delightful book, which it does not 
require any extraordinary capacity or much time 
to master; but we will venture to affirm that the 
few days or weeks spent upon it will give the stu- 
dent a habit of thinking and close reasoning that 
will never depart from him, and that will be of 
inestimable advantage to him through life. 





Development of the Lungs. 

The following commendable hints are from Dr. 
Fitch’s late work :— 

Much has been said and written upon diet, 
eating, and drinking; but I do not recollect ever 
noticing a remark in any writer upon breathing, 
or the manner of breathing. Multitudes, and 
especially ladies in easy circumstances, contract a 
vicious and destructive mode of breathing. They 
suppress their breathing, and contract the habit 
of short, quick breathing, not carrying the breath 
half way down the chest, and scarcely expanding 
the lower portions of the chest at all. Lacing 
the bottom of the chest also greatly increases 
this evil, and confirms a bad habit of breathing. 
Children that move about a great deal in the 
open air, and are in no way laced, breathe deep 
and full to the bottom of the chest, and every 
part of it. So also with most out-door laborers, 
and persons who take a great deal of exercise in 
the open air, because the lungs give us the power 
of action, and the more exercise we take, espe- 
cially out of doors, or hard labor in the open air, 
the larger the lungs become, and the less liable to 
disease. 

In all occupations that require you to stand, 
keep the person straight. If at table, let it be 
high, raised up nearly to the arm pits, so as not 
to require you to stoop; you will find the em- 
ployment much easier—not one-half the fatigue ; 
whilst the form of the chest, and the symmetry 
of the figure will remain perfect. You have no- 
ticed that a vast many tall ladies stoop, whilst a 
great many short ones are straight. This arises, 
I think, from the tables at which we sit or work, 
or occupy ourselves, or study, being of a medium 
hight, far too low for a tall person, and about 
right for a short person. This should be care- 
fully corrected, and regarded, so that each lady 
may occupy herself at a table suited to her, and 
thus prevent the possibility or necessity of stoop- 


ing. 
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An Appeal. 


We havea few words to say for ourselves. First, we 
will address 


ALL FRIENDS OF EDUCATION. 

No one means is at once so effectual and available for 
the advancement of the cause in which you are inter- 
ested (that of universal education), as a well-conducted 
periodical devoted to that subject. Such, it is unneces- 
sary for us to reiterate, it will be our endeavor to make 
the School Friend. That we may exert an extended 
influence, however, it is evident that we must have a 
wide circulation. The two, circulation and influence, 
are in a great measure proportionate. This large cir- 
culation you can, with little trouble to yourselves, very 
much aid us in securing. 

Here then you have had an easy means of evincing 
your interest, and advancing this cause. We have fixed 
the price of our paper as low as possible, that it may 
come within the means of all. What neighborhood is 
there where ten subscribers to the School Friend cannot 
be procured, at the merely nominal price of thirty cents 
each, per annum? 


TEACHERS. 


We would respectfully suggest that you are person- 
ally and immediately interested in having our paper 
freely distributed in your vicinities. The greater the in- 
terest excited in education, the better esteemed will 
your profession be, the more cordial sympathy will you 
receive in your arduous labor, and your position will be 
bettered in every respect. We ask you, then, not only 
to subscribe to our paper yourselves, but to induce 
those around you to do so. 

CLERGY MEN, 

We doubt not, are all interested in this cause. The 
education of the intellect and that of the heart go hand 
in hand. We trust then that you will lend us your in- 
fluence in circulating our sheet. 


PARENTS. 

How important a matter to you is the proper educa- 
tion of your children! We trust we shall be able to 
give you much aid through our columns in the direc- 
tion of this important work. 

We wish and expect a very extended circulation for 
the School Friend. The more subscribers we obtain, 
the greater expense we shall be able to incur with our 
paper, and this we promise to do. See the “ Important 
Notice’”’ on the first page of this paper. 





To Correspondents. 

The gentleman who hes hitherto attended to the 
“ grammatical difficulties ’’ being at present absent from 
the city, the communications on this subject will not be 
noticed till the next number. 

We hope our correspondents who have sent us Arith- 
metical questions will exercise a good share of patience. 
We have several interesting questions on hand, for which 
we shall find room at the rate of one or two in each 
number. It is now contemplated to publish Mathemat- 
ical questions in the third volume, the first number of 
which will appear on the Ist of October. 


Baldwin’s Pronouncing Gazetteer. 


We have recently learned from the publishers of this 
most excellent book, which ought to be one of the com- 
panions of every teacher, that it is now put up in a form 
so as to be transmissable by mail. Any teacher desirous 
of procuring a copy can do so by enclosing a dollar in 
a letter, post paid, and addressed to Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton, publishers, Philadelphia. 





Ray’s Algebra=-Part First. 


number. 


A short notice of this work was contained in our June m 
It being now out of press, we design to pre- || 
sent some of its claims to the notice of instructors. In 


| School Friend, a criticism by Alex. Adair, on 
y solution to the gucstion of N. 
In reply it is only necessary to say that the in- 


the first-place, as was remarked by a distinguished teach- 
er, who examined the proof sheets of a part of it, while 
it was passing through the press, it is a work sui generis, 
not resembling any other work now before the public. 
It must, therefore, depend upon its own merits for its 


vestments of the company were not confined to 


the amount of money paid in, but, on the con- 
| trary, it is expressly said in the question that they 
made the purchase partly on credit, and it may 


success. 


gebra may be applied to the solution of questions. 


It commences with simple intellectual exercises; so 
simple, indeed, that some pupils may hastily conclude 
that they are too easy to be worthy of their attention. 
These exercises, however, are so arranged as to require 
considerable thought on the part ofthe pupil, while || 
they give him some notion of the manner in which Al- 


But mere intellecfual exercises can never make the : ‘vel é S 
learner acquainted with Algebra as a science; therefore, || 941M attentively consider the question, I am per- 


fairly be presumed that, if the company deemed 
\it profitable, their investments were the full 
-amount of the stock taken. Hence, if any in- 
| stalments remained unpaid, they constituted a debt 
| from the stockholders in arrears to the company, 
without in any wise prejudicing the business of 
the company. 

With these suggestions in view, if Mr. A. will 


der of the work the subject is treated in a regular, sci- 
entific manner. Throughout the volume, the principle 
is briefly and clearly explained, so as to be capable of 
comprehension by pupils possessing an ordinary knowl- 
edge of arithmetic. The principles are followed by a 
number of practical exercises, so arrrnged that few pu- 
pils will find any difficulty in their solution by taking 
them in regular order. Great care has been taken so 
to arrange the examples, that the learner might pass 
from the simplest to the more difficult. All mere puz- 
zles have been carefully avoided, as they always prove a 
source of discouragement to the learner; yet the char- 
acter of the examples is such as to give sufficient exer- 
cise to the ingenuity and talent of the pupil, and ren- 
der it impossible to solve them without having an 
acquaintance with the subject. 

A leading object throughout the work has been to pre- 
sent the subject in such a manner to the student that he 
shall feel that it isa rational, practical science: some- 
thing which he can understand, and upon the results of 
which he can rely with the same confidence as in or- 
dinary Arithmetic. Other peculiarities of the work 
will be noticed hereafter. 





(> Mr. A. Hoxsroox will commence a series of lec- 
tures and exercises, for the benefit of Common Schony 
Teachers, at the Baldwin Institute, Berea, O., on Wed- 
nesday, the 9th August, to continue three weeks. 





The Question of N., Again. 

Below will be found two communications with refer- 
ence to this question, which has caused so much discus- 
sion. We had intended to publish only a single reply 
to Mr. Adair, and with that let the subject rest. In our 
last number, however, we promised to publish the com- 
munication of B., of Appomatton county, Virginia, and 
since that we received a letter from Mr. Hendricks, 
which, as he was the author of the solution objected to, 
we feel, in justice to him, ought to be published. The 
only point of difficulty seems to be whether the pro- 
ceeds ought to be divided in proportion to the amount 
paid in, or in proportion to the stock held by each. This 
point we will not now discuss. If the division is to be 
made in proportion to the amount paid in, then it is at 
once conceded that the data of the question are not suffi- 
cient to determine a correct division of the proceeds. 
The company, however, never fora moment supposed 
that the division was to be made on any other principle 
than in proportion to the stock held by each, and the 
settlement was actually made on this principle. 


Avsurn, Ia., June 24, 1848. 
Editor of the School Friend: 























Dear S1ir:—I noticed in the 9th No. of the 



































only 18 pages are occupied in this way. In the remain- | suaded that he will be convinced of the equity of 
my division. 


Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
Jorn E. Henpricxs. 


P. S. I have not thought it necessary to fol- 
low Mr. A. in the case he has put for illustration, 
as it is obvious, from his argument, that he has 
not understood the question. It may be well, 


| however, to remind him that stockholders are lia- 
| ble to the amount of the stock they own, and not 


merely to the amount of money they may have 


| paid on their stock at any particular time. 





Watker’s Cuurcn, 
Appo. co, Va., June 22, 1848. 

Sir:—My attention has been called to the 
question by N. in your March No., its answer 
by J. C. Hendricks, and comments upon it by 
Alex. Adair, in the June No. of the School 
Friend. The first thing presented for inquiry by 
the question is whether the division ought, in jus- 
tice, to be proportioned to the number of shares, 
or to the amount of money paid—that is, in pro- 
portion to what they agreed to do, or in propor- 
ion to what they actually did. If the latter, 
which would seem to be the dictate of real jus- 
tice, there can be no difficulty in the division, 
although it would require, in addition to the data 
given by N., a knowledge of the amount actually 
paid by A., &c. But I believe the custom of 
merchants accords with the first principle. If A 
and B enter into partnership, and agree to put in- 
to business, A $10,000 and B $5,000, and A 
actually puts in $12,000 and B $5,000, the sur- 
plus of $2,000 put in by A. is considered asa 
debt due him by the concern, which is repaid to 
A, and the profits divided in proportion to the 
capital agreed to be furnished by each. If this 
principle be assumed as correct, that is, to divide 
in proportion to the number of shares, the solu- 
tion of J. C. Hendricks is correct. In practice 


the amount paid by each individual is known, and 
the usual mode is to consider the amount paid by 
each individual over the smallest share, as a debt 
due to that individual, which is first paid, and the 
balance divided in proportion to the number of 
shares. The solution furnished by J. C. Hen- 
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on dricks is an ingenious mode of doing the same ] and, as it is used 4 times, 4 times 6 must be great- | On Teaching Arithmetic.—No. 18. 
thing, without knowing the amount paid in by || er, by 4 units, than 4x5. Now, suppose we | é — 
in- either party, and amounts, in effect, to the same | change the factors, and say 5X4=20. 6x4 is || V BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
| to thing as the usual mode described above, which | one more 4, which added to 20, makes 24; and | Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 
on- is universally admitted to be the correct mode of | 74 is one more 4, which added to 24, makes || —— 
hey dividing in proportion to the shares. ‘Take the | 28. ‘This shows the additive nature of Multipli- 
lay supposition of Mr. Adair—A and B make the | cation by whole numbers, which is often called SEES OF CES, SE 
ned firm—shares $20 each—A owns one share, B | a short method of performing many additions. | es 
full half a share—A paid $15, B $5—gain $10. || Should not, then, our Multiplication tables be || In teaching Addition of compound numbers, to 
in- Whole amount to be divided, including capital || constructed in the following manner? | enable the pupil to understand the subject fully, 
lebt and profit, $30. The firm owes A $5, which || 1x 2—2 1Xx3=3 | the relation between simple and compound num- 
ny, being deducted according to the usual mode, 2x2—4 2x3=6 bers should be distinctly presented. 
3 of would leave $25, to be divided in proportion to 3x2=6 3x3=9 | In simple numbers, the same number (10) of 
the shares. A would have 2 of $28, $16 663— 4X2=8 4x3=12 each order makes a unit of the order next higher; 
vill deduct capital, $10, would leave profit $6 662. 5X2=10 5XB=15 | but in compound numbers, (except Federal 
er B would have } of $25, $8 331—deduct capital, 6X2=12, &e. | Money,) the number of units of each lower or- 
r of $5, leaves B’s profit $3 331. A would have ; der required to make a unit of the order next 
received $16 662 X5=$21 662. By Mr. Hen- P. 8. Do you know any Botanist who would || higher is not waiform, and in no case is it 10. 
drick’s method add what B lacked of paying his exchange a set of Ohio plants for one from Tex- Although in Addition of simple numbers, after 
share, $2 50 to $30," makes $32—2 of which, || ** If so, tell him to write to me. C. W. | adding each column, we do not perform the pro- 
J A's avs is 021 6O4—B' pa, of 852 50, | Nm ree opera | xt elastin according tthe onary mde 
on, $10 83}, less $2 50, makes $8 333—the ene Wright is undoubtedly correct, and it is a matter which | that 8; by writing the number q own and dividing 
hae result as by first solution above. should occupy the attention of those engaged in teach- || !¢ by that number of units of its own denomina- 
ell . ing the first principles of Arithmetic to young pupils. || tion which it takes to make one of the next high- 
lin- *Not $10, as supposed by Mr. Adair, - error inte Although it appears Mr. W. has not seen it, yet the very er, yet this operation is virtually performed with 
which he bes led by the provincial word “realise,” in || plan he recommends is to be found in Ray’s Arithmetic, the sum of each column, as may be shown by an 
not N.’s question. Part 1st, which has been published several years, and is example. 
ave e now used by a large number of the best primary teach- hienebiins tenuate nits 
ah ers in the West and South. 5 
* 2 Sans 2 — : = ~~ moa The letter of Mr. Wright, from Texas, reminds us of || 378 first column, we find the sum is 21 units; 
: . ‘ So, || @ resolution passed some few months since at a public 256 this, we know, is 2 tens and 1 unit, but 
tions relative to an unprovement of the multipli- meeting of the citizens of Matamoras, requesting the || 4 47 why? Because 10 is contained in 21, two 
cation table, of which you may make such use || publishers of the Eclectic Series to have McGuffey’s ti pean W ite the 1 : it 
the as you think proper. This mode of forming this || 1st and 2d Readers, and Ray’s Arithmetic, Parts 1 and 781 ws = 60 op ‘* a % —_ 
_ very important Arithmetical table may not be new || ® ‘tanslated into the Spanish language. in units place and carry the 2 (tens) to the 
by to though I have never seen one constructed colama bel tena. After adding together the 
you, g ; 
we on this plan. I send you also a solution of the West L Va..) J esr 2 Sa ees See , 
by question in your May number, by Daniel Rife. ine mays m) a pee se an) nary nena arena — 
us- Yours, respectfully Pt sa Mr. Epiror:—Having gained much instruc: || viding by the number of tens which it takes to 
res, . soi tion from your valuable paper, and still desiring || make one hundred. We thus find that 10 is con- 
ro- Multiplication Table. more, I would ask you a few questions respecting || tained in 18 one (hundred) time, with a remain- 
or- Mr. Eprror:—I have been somewhat sur- || a subject upon which there has been much con- || der of 8 (tens.) We then write the 8 in the col- 
er, prised when reflecting, that, amid the infinite va- || troversy in this part of the country. I would | umn of tens and carry the 1 (hundred) to the col- 
Use riety in books and modes of teaching, and the ask, Is the ‘l'estament a proper book for schools? umn of hundreds, where we find the sum of the 
on, diversity of opinions among men, respecting the || If so, whether pupils should not first be put |! numbers to be 7 hundreds, which we write in the 
ata best method of imparting knowledge, the Multi- || through the “ First, Second and Third Readers,” || column of hundreds. 
lly plication table has ever remained, as if alone in- || or similar books? And, lastly, If a child can || Now, to show the analogy with compound 
of capable of improvement, in its present unphilo- || be made a good reader without the aid of any || numbers, let it be required to find the sum of 2 
A sophical form. In the earlier books it was print- || book but the Speller and Testament? bu. 2 pk. 6 qts; 1 bu. 1 pk. 6 qts.; and 5 bu. 2 
in- ed somewhat like a chess-board, and might be Any information that you or any of your ex- pk. 7 qts: 
A learned in two or three different ways, taking the || perienced readers may give on the subject, will We write the’ same denomina- | 
ur increasing series for multipliers or multipli- || be gratefully received by Bu. pks. gts. tions under each other, because we 
sa cands. Subsequently, Arithmetic makers con- A Youne TEacuer. 2 2 6 can add numbers only of the same 
to structed them, beginning with the square of each In reply to this communication, we would briefly re- 1 1 4 name together. We find the sum 
he number, supposing that if the learner knew how || mark, that the points to which it refers were subjects of 5 2 7 of the first column is 17 qts. We 
his much 2 times 3 was, he would know, also, the || discussion at the meetings of the College of Teachers || _._._ divide this (not by 10) by 8 to re- 
de product of 3 times 2. Suppose a class to be re- held in this city several years ago. That body embraced 9 3 1 duce it to pks., because for each 8 
, es - || a large number of the most experienced and enlightened ; stk 
lu- peating the table, or a mental exercise in Multi- meditate Gan Mle, end han, nensianed qts. there will be 1 pk; we thus 
e- : ’ ’ y» a 
ce plication: the teacher asks how much is 4X5? || arrived at the conclusion that the Bible was not only a find that it is equal to 2 pks. and 1 quart. We 
nd Ans. 20. How much is 4X6? The scholar, || suitable book for schools, but strongly recommended its || write the 1 (quart) in the column of qts., and carry 
by especially if young, must now go back to 2x6, || use, unaccompanied, however, by any notes or com- || the 2 pecks to the column of pks. We find the 
bt 3X6, &c., and then he comes to 4X%6=24. But || ments of a sectarian character. There is no question, || sum of the quantities in this column is 7 pecks, 
he because 4520 there is no direct or logical parapet ahammar et by 4, because 4 pecks make one 
- : cede the use of the Testament, and we feel assured that 
of conclusion that 46=24, To ascertain this we || no teacher of much experience would rely exclusively bushel. We thus find that 7 pks. are equal to 1 
n- must consider that 6 is greater than 5 by 1 unit; || upon the Testament and Speller to teach reading well. || bu. and 3 pks, We write the 3 (pecks) in the 
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column of pks., and carry the 1 bu. to the col- 
umn of bushels. We then find the sum of the 
numbers in this column equal to 9, which, being 
bushels, we write in the column of bushels. 
Now, in addition of simple numbers we divide 


the sum of the numbers in each column by 10, be- | 


cause 10 units of each order make 1 unit of the 
order next higher. In addition of compound 
numbers we divide the sum of the numbers in 


each column by the number of units of that order |, 
which it takes to make a unit of the order next | 


higher. It is thus easily seen that addition of 
compound numbers and that of simple numbers 
is conducted on the same general principle. This 
subject is very clearly explained in an article by 
Professor Lyman Harding, contained in Ray’s 
Arithmetical Key. 





Arithmetical Questions 
FOR THE AUGUST NUMBER OF THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 


Question 1s:—By R., of Hamilton. A horse 
will eat a quantity of hay in 21 days, and a cow 
will eat the same quantity in 33 days. If they 


eat alternate days, except Sunday, when they || 


both eat together, how many days will it take 
them to eat the hay, the horse commencing on 
Monday morning. 

Question 2d—By G. A. Baker. 
Jaid out $120 in hats, and after selling to the 
amount of $108 dollars, found he had gained 50 
cents on each hat sold, and had 6 hats left. What 
number of hits did he purchase? 


Solutions to these questions will be published in the 
October number. 


Teachers’ Institutes. 

Mr. Eprror:—I have not seen in your paper 
any account of the Institutes that have been held 
in this State during the past spring. I, therefore, 
give you a synopsis of what has been done in this 
respect to advance the cause of common schools. 
The Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association made arrangements to hold Institutes 
in every county from which a call should be 
made, and to furnish suitable teachers to conduct 
such Institutes. On the 6th March, a course of 
Institutes of one week each was commenced. 
Every call made has been answered, and the effect 
produced upon teachers and upon the public mind, 
_ can be better understood by those present than de- 
scribed. In every case the teachers and citizens 
have voted in favor of another Institute to be held 
in the fall, and Commissioners have very readily 
made appropriations from the county treasury for 
the support of Institutes. The following are the 
Institutes held since the 6th March, and the num- 
ber of teachers in attendance: 





Teachers. 
Wayne county, 6th March, by L. W. 
Harvey and M. Parratt, 50 
Ashland county, 6th March, by M. F. 
Cowdery and L. Andrews, 
Richland county, 13th March, by M. F. 
" Cowdery and J, Hurty, 7! 
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| Huron county, March 20, by M. F. 
| Cowdery and J. Hurty, 
Seneca county, March 27, by J. Hurty 
and D. F. De Wolf, 
Licking county, March 27, by M. F. 
Cowdery and L. Andrews, 50 
| Stark county, April 10, by J. Hurty and 
J. McGregor, 
Washington co., April 27, by J. Hurty, 
Prof. Andrew, and J. B. Haward, . 60 
In most cases the teachers named were assisted 
by teachers from the county, rendering impor- 
tant aid. Teacher’s Institutes- have already 
| done much to aid in the cause of School reform. 
| Here the reform must commence. Teachers 
| must be awakened to their better qualification, 
learn their profession as others now learn their 
| business, and make themselves worthy of their 
high vocation. It is hoped that ere another year 
| pass every county in the State will hold at least 
one Institute. 
Yours truly; 


60 


60 


J. Hurry. 


The above communication ought to have appeared in 
| our last, but was mislaid by the gentleman by whom it 
was forwarded. 








State Normal Class. 

Nearly five weeks have elapsed since the State 
| Teachers’ Association commenced the exercises 
| of its first Normal Class at this place. If it may 
| be viewed in the light of an experiment, the fruits 
| of the enterprise thus far, in the estimation of all 
| who have observed them, establish firmly its sue- 
cess. Teachers and citizens who have shared in 
the course of instruction here, unite in attesting 
its excellence, and the benefits they have already 
| derived from it. The able Lectures of Professor 
Sr. Jou, on Geology, were attended and have 
been followed by others of distinguished ability, 
| on a variety of subjects. The course on English 
| Language by Mr. H. Beton (which has been 

pursued from the beginning of the session and 
| will continue to its close), deserves, and we are 
| pleased to notice, is receiving from all his pupils 
'the highest commendation. The instructive 
| series of Mr. L. Anprews, on Arithmetic, and 
of Mr. M. F. Cowpery, on Geography (also 
/commencing and continuing with the term), are 
| affording decided satisfaction to the Class. Mr. 
| Cowpzry is now engaged in a valuable course of 
Lectures on Vegelable Physiology, which is 
| nearly concluded. The course on Linear Draw- 
ing by Mr. J. B. Howarp, is said to be a very 
| able one, and is well attended. The Lectures on 

Civil Government by Mr. J. Hurry, we believe 
| are ended. Mr. T. M. Harvey has commenced 
|an interesting course on American History. 
| Professor H. Manpeviizz, the distinguished lec- 
| turer on Elocution, began his lessons on that 
| subject last week. Mr. G. W. Wincuester, an 
| accomplished teacher of Book Keeping and Pen- 


| manship, is engaged in a series of lectures on 


those subjects. Instruction in Vocal Music has 








been given by Messrs. ANDREws and Howarp. 
On Tuesday evening last, an eloquent lecture 
was delivered before the class and citizens, by 
Professor J. B. Tuompson, of New York, on 
Moral Instruction. We learn that efforts have 
been made to secure a copy for publication. I. 


.J. Atte, Esq., of Mansefild, began his series of 


lectures on Natural Philosophy yesterday. The 
fame of the lecturer is an ample guaranty of 
their merit. Mr. M. D. Leceer will soon com- 
mence an interesting course on Human Physi- 
ology. Reviews conducted by the pupils, dis- 
quisitions on School Government, and other 
exercises, have contributed to promote the inte- 
rest of the session. 

Our citizens have viewed with solicitude the 
progress of this class, and have witnessed its 
success with ardent gratification. The excellent 


deportment of the pupils, the talent and gentle- 
manly character of the instructors, and the admi- 
rable order of arrangements which has been 
pursued under the able supervision of Mr. Cow- 
pery, have much enhanced the estimation, cordial 
as it was, with which they regarded the com- 
mencement of this enterprise—Hwron Reflector. 





Chemical Dangers. 

M. Rouelle, an eminent French chemist, was 
not the most cautious of operators. One day 
while performing some experiments, he observed 
to his auditors: “Gentlemen, you see this caul- 
dron upon this brasier; well, if I was to cease 
stirring for a single moment, an explosion would 
ensue which would blow us all into the air.” The 
company had scarcely time to reflect on this com- 
fortable piece of intelligence before he forgot to 
stir, and his prediction was accomplished. The 
explosion took place with a horrid crash. All the 
windows of the laboratory were smashed to pieces, 
and two hundred auditors whirled away into the 
garden. Fortunately, no one received any serious 
injury, the greatest violence of the explosion 
having been in the direction of the chimney. 
The demonstrator escaped without further harm 
than the loss of his wig. 

A professor of a Northern University, who is 
as remarkable for his felicity in experimenting as 
Rouelle could be for his failures, was once repeat- 
ing an experiment witlf some combustible sub- 
stances, when the mixture exploded, and the vial 
which he held in his hand blew into a hundred 
pieces. “Gentlemen,” said the doctor to his 
pupils, with the most unaffected gravity, “I have 
made this experiment often with the very same 
vial, and never knew it break in my hands before Y’ 
The simplicity of this rather superfluous assu- 
rance produced a general laugh, in which the 
learned professor, instantly discerning the cause 
of it, most heartily joined— New York Organ. 





“‘ The steed called lightning (say the Fates) 

Ts owned in the United States. 

*T was Franklin’s hand that caught the horse ; 
*T was harnessed by Professor Morse.” 
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Telescopes don’t Shoot. 

As Professor J. W. Hatch was last summer 
lecturing upon Astronomy to a class in Cortland 
county, he brought out his large telescope one 
evening when the moon was at its full, and just 
rising, for the purpose of allowing the class to 
view that luminary through this splendid instru- 
ment. The telescope is about the size and length 


d. a six pounder; and just as they got it leveled 
n 


d ready for use, a long Yankee, and wife and 
wife’s mother in company, came round the corner 
in an old-fashioned, “ boat-bodied” wagon. See- 
ing the cannon, as he supposed it to be, just 
ready to be fired, he hastily stopped the horse, 
jumped out, and taking the old steed by the bits, 
held on to him with all his caution. Out leaped 
wife and old woman, and stood waiting the explo- 
sion with trembling anxiety, the ladies having 
their fingers in their ears. The professor, who 
loves a joke, told the boys to keep perfectly still 
and wait the result, while he kept leveling the 
instrument as if about to discharge it. After 
waiting some ten or fifteen minutes, Jonathan 
became impatient and sang out, “Hallo there, 
Mister, if your’e goin’ to fire that pesky gun, I 
wish you'd be arter doin’ it, for we're tired of 
standin’ here, and the mare won’t stand fire—we 
want to be goin’.” An uncontrollable roar of 
laughter from the whole class followed this speech, 
when the Professor stepped out to the road and 
informed the stranger that as he could not get it 
exactly right, they might get in, and he would 
not fire until they had got past. In a moment 
they were in and off, the ladies with their ears 
corked, and Jonathan basting “the mare” and 
muttering, “I have seen more ill manners in 
York state in two weeks than I ever see in Con- 
necticut in two years.” 





An Invaluable Lesson to students. 

What you do know, know thoroughly. There 
are few instances in modern times of a rise equal 
to that of Sir Edward Sugden. After one of the 
Weymouth elections, I was shut up with him in 
a carriage for twenty-four hours. I ventured to 
ask him what was the secret of his success. His 
answer was, “I resolved when begining to read 
law, to make everything I acquired perfectly my 
own, and never to go to a second thing till I had 
entirely accomplished the first. Many of my 
competitors read as much in a day as I read in a 
week; but at the end of twelve months, my 
knowledge was as fresh as on the day it was ac- 
quired, while theirs had glided away from their 
recollection.” —Memoirs of Sir T. F. Buxton. 





A pretty Thought. 
The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring, 
And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks ; 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left his hope with all ! 


Maxims on Money. 

The art of living easily as to money, is to pitch 
your scale of living one degree below your means. 
Comfort and enjoyment are more dependent upon 
easiness in the detail of expenditure than upon 
one degree’s difference in the scale. 
against false associations of pleasure with ex- 
penditure—the notion that because pleasure can 
be purchased with money; therefore, money can- 
not be spent without enjoyment. What a thing 
costs a man, is no true measure of what it is 
worth to him; and yet how often is his apprecia- 
tion governed by no other standard, as if there 
were a pleasure in expenditure per se. Let your- 
self feel a want before you provide against it. 
You are more assured that it is a real want; and 
it is worth while to feel it a little in order to feel 
the relief from it. When you are undecided as 
to which of two courses you would like the best, 
choose the cheapest. This rule will not only save 
money, but save also a good deal of trifling inde- 
cision. Too much leisure leads to expense; be- 
cause when a man is in want of objects, it occurs 
to him that they are to be had for money, and he 
invents expenditure in order to pass the time.— 
Taylor's Notes from Life. 





Planets between Mars and Jupiter. 

The name of the new planet discovered in 
April, by Mr. Grahame, at Cooper’s Observa- 
tory, Ireland, is Metis, a goddess, who in ancient 
mythology was considered the wisest of them all. 
As the new planet is the ninth known to exist 
between Mars and Jupiter, and the, fifth that has 
been discovered within the last four or five years, 
we subjoin a list of the nine for the benefit of our 
young astronomical readers. 

Vesta, Juno, Pallas and Ceres, discovered early 
in the century, or about 1800; Astrea and Hebe, 
discovered by Mr. Heincke, in Germany, in 
1844-45; Iris and Flora, discovered by Mr. 
Hind, in London, in 1846; Metis, discovered in 
Ireland, in April, 1848. 





Formation of Hail. 

Hail is supposed to be formed in the upper 
regions by a sudden and extensive vacuum being 
formed along with a watery cloud whereby a 
quantity of caloric is extracted from the water, 
and the drops fall upon the earth in pieces of ice. 

The Chemnitz mine, in Hungary, affords an 
experimental exhibition of the formation of hail 
on a magnificent scale. In that mine the drain- 
age of water is raised by an engine, in which 
common air is violently compressed in a large 
east iron vessel. While the air is in a state of 
high compression, a workman desires a visitor to 
hold his hat before a cock which he turns; the 
compressed air, as it rushes out over the surface 
of the water within brings out some with it, which 
is frozen into ice balls by the cold generated by 
the air as it expands, and these shoot through 
the hat to the no small annoyance of one party, 








but to the great amusement of the other. 


Guard 


| 


| 


| 


| 








How to spell Cat. 

Some time during the last war with Great Bri- 
tain, the — regiment of infantry was stationed 
near Boston. Old Doctor M (peace to his 
ashes), was surgeon to the regiment. The doctor 
was an old gentleman of. very precise and formal 
manners, who stood a great deal upon his dignity 
of deportment, and was, in his own estimation, 
one of the Jiterati of the army. Nevertheless, 
he was fond of a joke—provided always, it was 
not perpetrated at his own expense. 

It was well known, in the “old school,” that at 
the commencement of the war, a number of citi- 
zens were appointed officers in the army who were 
more noted for their chivalry than for the correct- 
ness of their orthography. The doctor took little 
| pains to conceal his contempt for the “new set.” 
One day at mess, after the decanter had per- 
| formed sundry perambulations of the table, Cap- 
tain S——, a brave and accomplished officer, and 
a great wag, remarked to the doctor —who hads 
been somewhat severe in his remarks on the lite- 
rary deficiencies of some of the new officers— 

“Doctor M , are you acquainted with Cap- 
tain G——?” 

“Yes, I know him well,” replied the doctor; 
“he’s one of the new set — but what of him?” 

“ Nothing in particular,” replied Captain 8 —. 
“T have just received a letter from him, and I 
will wager you a dozen of old Port that you can- 
not guess in five guesses how he spells Car.” 

“Done,” said the doctor, “it’s a wager.” 

“ Well — commence guessing,” said S i 

“ K-a-double-t.” 

“No.” 

“ K-a-t.” 

“No—try again.” 

“ K-a-t-e.” 

“No — you have missed it again.” 

“Well then,” resumed the doctor, “C-a-dou- 
ble-t.” 

“No, that’s not the way—try again—it’s your 
last guess.” 

“ C-a-g-h-t.” 

“No,” said § , “ that is not the way—you 
have lost the wager.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, with much petulance 
of manner, “how. does he spell it?” 

“Why, he spells it C-a-1,” replied S——, with 
the utmost gravity. 

Amid the roar of the mess, and almost choking 
with rage, the doctor sprang to his feet, ex- 
claiming, 

“ Captain S——, I am too old a man to be tri- 
fled with in this manner.”——New York Spirit of 
the Times. 


2 


BG" When Charles Fox’s house was on fire he 
found all efforts to save it useless, and being a 
good draughtsman, he went up the next hill to 
| make a drawing of the fire; the best instance of 
| philosophy I ever heard of.—Reminiscences of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Rebert Southey. 
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B.esseD BE THE HAND WHICH PREPARES A 
PLEASURE FoR A Curtp: for there is no saying 
where and when it may again bloom forth. Does 
not almost everybody remember some kind-hear- 
ted man who showed him a kindness in the quiet | 
days of his childhood? The writer of this recol- 
lects himself at this moment, as a bare-footed lad, 
standing at the wooden fence of a poor little 
garden in his native village; with longing eyes | 
he gazed on the flowers which were blooming 
there quietly in the brightness of a Sunday mor- 
ning. The possessor of the garden came forth 
from his little cottage—he was a wood cutter by 
trade—and spent the whole week at his work in 
the woods. He was come into the garden to gather 
a flower to stick in his coat when he went to || 
church. He saw the boy, and breaking off the || 
most beautiful of his carnations—it was streaked |, 
with red and white—gave it to him. Neither the | 
giver nor the receiver spoke one word; and with 
bounding steps the boy ran home; and now, here 


at a vast distance from that home, after so many || 


events of so many years, the feeling of gratitude 
which agitated the breast of that boy expresses 
itself on paper. The carnation is long since 
withered, but it now blooms afresh.— Douglas 
Jerrold. 





Tue Pepagocur snp THe Bricut Boy.— 
Ped. Well, my boy, you slipped up, didn’t you? 

Boy. No; I slipped down. 

Ped. Well, stand up by the stove and dry 
you. 

Boy. 

Ped. 

Boy. 

Ped. 
him a wipe over the head.) 

Boy. (Going to seat) No, I am not a hen— 
I want made to set. 

Ped. Now sit up there, and attend to your 
book. 

Boy. Sit up?—I should like to see a feller 
sit up / 

Ped. Hold your tongue. 

(Boy runs his tongue out and grabs it with 
his fingers. Ped. calls the “first class” to read 
and the scene closes.) 


How can I stand, unless I stand up? 
Take your seat, you blockhead! 
I can’t ‘ake my seat, its nailed down. 





Friendship. 


When we see the leaves dropping from the |) 
trees in the beginning of autumn, just such, think || 


we, is the friendship of the world. While the 
sap of maintenance lasts, our friends swarm 
around us, but in the winter of need they leave 
us alone and naked. He is a fortunate man that 
finds a real friend in his need; but more truly 
happy is he, by far, that has no need of his aid. 





Bes It is poor encouragement to toil through 
life to amass a fortune to ruin your children. In 
nine cases out of ten, a large fortune is the great- 
est curse which could be bequeathed to the young 
and inexperienced. 


You can set down, can’t you? (giving || 


| Comrort ror tHe Ricu.—When the time 
| drew nigh that the oxy-hydrogen microscope 
| should be shown, at the Newcastle Polytechnic 
Exhibition, one night last week, a poor old wo- 
'man, whose riches will never retard her ascent to 
| heaven, took her seat in the lecture room to wit- 
'ness the wonders that were for the first time to 
‘meet her sight. A piece of lace was magnified 
into a salmon net, a flea was metamorphosed into 
an elephant, other marvels were performed before 
‘the venerable dame, who sat in astonishment 
staring open mouthed at the disk. But when at 
length a milliner’s needle was transformed into a 
' poplar tree, and confronted her with its huge eye, 
she could hold no longer. “My goodness,” she 
| exclaimed, “a camel cowld get through that! 
| There’s some hopes for the rich folks yet.”— 

| Gateshead, England, Observer. 





How 10 LivE Lonc.—A venerable minister, 
| who has preached some sixty-five years in the 
same place, replied: “ Rise early, live temperate- 
ly, work hard, and keep cheerful!” Another 
person who lived to the great age of 110 years, 
said in reply to the inquiry, “how he lived so 
long?” “TI have always been kind and obliging; 
have never quarreled with any one; have eaten 
and drunk only to satisfy hunger and thirst, and 
have never been idle.” 

Little Nell. 
BY KATE CLEAVELAND. 





Spring, with breezes cool and airy, 
Opened on a little fairy ; 
Ever restless, making merry, 
She, with little lips of cherry, 
Lisped the words she could not master, 
Vexed that she might speak no faster, 
Laughing, running, playing, dancing, 
Mischief all her joys enhancing, — 
Full of baby mirth and glee, 

Sweet Lirrte Neti! 





Summer came, the green earth’s lover, 

Ripening the tufted clover— 

Sending down the glittering showers — 

Breathing on the buds and flowers — 

Rivaling young pleasant May 

In a generous holiday! 

Smallest insects hummed a tune 

Through the blessed nights of June! 

And the maiden sang her song 

Through the days so bright and long, 
Dear Lirrte Neu! 





Autumn came, the leaves were falling, 
Death the little one was calling ; 
Pale and wan she grew, and weakly, 
Bearing all her pains so meekly, 
That to us she grew still dearer 
As the trial hour drew nearer ; 
But she left us hopeless, lonely, 
Watching by her semblance only, — 
And a little grave they made her, — 
In the church yard cold they laid her, — 
Laid her softly down to rest, 
With a white rose on her breast — 

Poor Lirrte Neti! 

[Cincinnati Herald. 
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ExrLanation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
fronr sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 
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SUMMARY— 


Least hight of Thermometer, 50 deg. 
Greatest hight of do 91 
pow. range of do 41 

Least daily variation of do 6 
Greatest daily variation of do 30 
Mean temperature of month, 71.8 

do do at sunrise, 63.6 

do do at2P.M. 82.4 
Coldest day, June 6th. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 
Warwmest day, June 27th. 
Mean temp. of warmest day, 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 
Maximum do do 
Range of do 
Stoun hight of do 
No. of days of rain 11. 
Perpendicular depth of rain, 1-86 inches. 


60.2 


80.3 
28.966 inches 
29.509 do 


WEATHER.—Clear and fair, 14 days; variable. 16 days— 
cloudy, 0 days. 


Winn—N. 4days; N. E. 1 da ES dog 6.5. da 
S. W. 11 days; W. 7 days; N ‘Wasd J ‘ — 


MEMORANDA—Ist, beautiful day ; i _ eX 11 A.M.; 
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3d, cloudy till 4 P. M.; 4th, light shower 6 A. M.; Sth, P. 
M. very windy and dusty; 6th to 9th, clear and pleasant; 
9th, rain 5 P. M.; 10th, shower at day-light; 11th to 16th, 
weather very fine; 17th to 20th, variable and hot, with 
light showers; 20th, 2Ist, variable and pleasant; 22nd and 
23d, hot, with light sprinkle of rain; 24th and 25th, pleas- 
ant; 26th, warm and fair; 27th, hot and sultry; 28th and 
29th, variable and showery; 30th, pleasant and variable. 


OsservaTions.—The mean temperature of this month 
is almost identically that of the mean temperature of 
June for the last 14 years. The remarkable feature of 


the month is the small amount of rain, which is only 
about one third of the average. 














[From the Erie Gazette. 
Thoughts. 
They come when the sunset 
Is bright on the mountain ; 
They come when the moonlight 
Is clear on the fountain ; 
At morn and at even, 
By minutes and hours, 
They come from the forests, 
From birds and from flowers. 


They come when some token 
Of past days will rise, 
As a link to the present, © 
And then they bring sighs ; 
They come when some vision 
Of hopes and of fears, 
Rushes on to the future, 
And then they bring téars. 


They come when the sea mist 
O’er the ocean is rife, 

And they tell of the shadow 
That hangs over life ; 

They come when the tempest, 
Its thunder and, gloom, 

Spreads around, and they speak 
Of the earth and the tomb. 


They come when the ripple 
Is low on the lake, 
And the plover is nestling 
By fountain and break,— 
And the twilight looks out, 
With gems on his breast, 
And the whisper that all, 
Save themselves, are at rest. 


They come when the light wind 
Is fanning the leaves ; 

They come when the flower cup 
The dew drop receives— 

By night’s noon-tide silence, 
By day’s noon-tide hum, 

At all times, O! deeply 
And darkly they come. 





“The three sweetest words in the English language are, 
_ Mothaii:Home, and Heaven. 


Mother — 
The first fond word our hearts express, 
In childhood’s rosy hours : 
When life seems full of happiness, 
As nature is of flowers : 


Heaven— 
The end of all a Mother’s prayers — 
The Home of all her dreams ; 
The guiding star to light our path, 
With hopes encheering beams. 














WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED. 


In one volume Crown Quarto. Containing all the mat- 
ter of Dr. Webster's original work, his improvements up 
to the time of his death, and now thoroughly revised and 
greatly enlarged and improved by 


PROF. C. A. GOODRICH, of Yale College. 
I> Price reduced to $6. 


This edition contains THREE TIMES the amount of mat- 
ter found in any other English Dictionary compiled in this 
country, or any Abridgment of this work, yet is sold ata 
trifling advance above the price of other and limited works. 

“ The definitions are models of condensation and purity.” 
Hon. W. B. Calhoun. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From the London Literary Gazette, April 1, 1848. 


In the present edition, Prof. Goodrich has been ably 
assisted by several eminent men, each distinguished in his 
own sphere of per’ and the result is in the highest de- 
gree satisfactory. The work is a noble monument of eru- 
dition, and indefatigable research; and the style and accu- 
racy of its typography would do honor to the press of -_ 
country in Europe. This volume must find its way into all 
our public and good private libraries, for it provides the 
English student with a mass of the most valuable informa- 
tion, which he would in vain seek for elsewhere. 





“The new edition of Webster’s Dictionary, in crown 
Quarto, seems to us deserving of general patronage. 


We recommend it to all who desire to possess THE 
MOST COMPLETE, ACCURATE AND RELIABLE 
DICTIONARY OF THE LANGUAGE.” 


Signed by the following gentleman, March, 1848: 


Theodore Frelinghuysen, Chancellor of University of 
New York. 

William H. Campbell, editor New York District School 
Journal. 

Daniel Webster, U. S. Senator, 

Thomas H. Benton, “ a 


John Davis, “ “ 
Jefferson Davis, “ “ 
5. A. Douglas, “6 


George N. Briggs, Governor of Massachusetts. 

William B. Calhoun, Secretary of State of Massachusetts. 

Richard S. Rust, Commissioner of Common Schools in 
New Hampshire. 

Theodore F. King, Superintendent of Schools in New 
Jersey. 
Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives. 

Edmund Burke, Commissioner of Patents. 

John Young, Governor of New York. 

Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State, and Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools in New York. 

Alvah Hunt, Treasurer of New York. 

Millard Fillmore, Comptroller. 

Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D. 

Lyman Beecher, D. D., President of Lane Seminary. 

Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., D. H. Allen, Professor in do. 

Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D., late President of Amherst 
College. 

Rev. Ezra Keller, D. D. President of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Ohio. 

1. A. Diehl, N. A. Gieger, Professors in do. 

Benjamin Larabee, D. D. President Middlebury College, 

and other distinguished gentlemen. 





The previous edition of Webster's Quarto Dictionary, 
received the following recommendation, from Daniel Web- 
ster, Levi Woodbury, Theodore Frelinghuysen and 101 
other members of Congress. 


“Itis very desirable that one standard dictionary should 
be used by the numerous millions of people who are to in- 
habit the vast extent of territory belonging to the United 
States; as the use of such a standard may prevent the 
formation of dialects in states remote from each other, and 
impress upon the language uniformity and stability. It is 
desirable, also, that the acquisition of the language should 
be rendered easy, not only to our own citizens, but to for- 
eigners who wish to gain access to the rich stores of science 
which it contains. e rejoice that the American Diction- 
ary bids fair to become such a standard.” 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, 


Springfield, Mass., 


and for sale by Booksellers generally throughout the 
country. 


May, 1848. 





GUERNSEY’S HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; 


Designed for Schools; extending from the dis- 
covery of America, by Columbus, to the present 
time; with numerous Maps and Engravings, 
together with a notice of American Antiqui- 
ties, and the Indian Tribes. 





BY EGBERT GUERNSEY, A. M. 





In preparing this work, no expense or pains have been 
| spared to make it worthy the patronage of all. Colored 
| Maps of the French, English, Dutch, Swedish and Spanish 
| possessions or claims in the United States, in 1655; of Ab- 
origiual America, and of Mexico; with plans of Battles, 

_ of Cities, &c., &c., are fetecpesnedl throughout the 
work. 

Appropriate questions and notes on the margin, with an 
historical chart, arranged on the best chronology. 

Two introductory chapters are introduced, containing an 
account of American Antiquities, and a History of the In- 
dian Tribes. The history is divided into three parts or 
epochs. 

The first, extending from the discovery of America,by 
Columbus, to the Declaration of Independence. 

The second, from the Declaration oi Independence to the 
formation of the Federal Constitution, 

The third, from the formation of the Constitution to the 
| present time. 
| In Colonial history, no important point has been passed 
| over; while a larger space has been devoted to the Revolu- 
| tionary War, than is usual in School Histories. 

The biography of each President of the United States is 
given, in connection with his administration. 

Throughout the entire work, the mind of the pupil is par- 
ticularly directed to an overruling Providence, whose pro- 
tecting care has been so often manifested in our national 
existence. 

The work is printed on large open type, well bound, and 
contains 450 pages 12mo. 

Teachers, Committees, and others interested in education, 
are respectfully requested to examine the work which may 
be found in the hands of Booksellers generally, and be ob- 
tained on application to the publishers, or our agents, 
Messrs, W. e Smith & Co., Cincinnati, where Teachers 
are invited to call. 








Numerous recommendations have been received,—from 
which we extract the following: 


From the Journal of Commerce. 


lis plan is made striking and simple, and its style adapted 
to the minds and feelings of intelligent youth. The book 
is adapted as well for a reader as a recitation book in 
schools. 


From the Rev. Joun S. C. Ansorr, Principal of Abbott’s 
Institute, New York. 


New York, Jan. 15, 1848, 636 Houston St. 

[ have examined with much pleasure Mr. Egbert Guern- 
sey’s History of the United States, designed for the use ot 
schools. It is, in my judgment, admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it has been prepared. I should prefer it, 
as a text-book for recitations, to any other History of the 
United States with which I am acquainted. 


From the Rev. Wu. H. Van Doren, Pastor of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Williamsburgh, L. I. 
WILLIAMSBURGH, L. I, January 11, 1848. 

| Messrs. Capy & BurGess—Sirs: Having had charge of 
| classical schools in the cities of Lexington and Pittsburgh 
during several years, I felt inclined to examine Guernsey's 
History of the United States as a practical teacher. The 
result is, that in the humble estimate of the subscriber, it 
approaches a little nearer to his idea of a Complete History 
of our country for schools, than any one hitherto published 
—this we see in the simplicity of its arrangement, in the 
liveliness of his style, in the condensation and grouping of 
facts, in the clearness with which the pupil can follow the 
thread of history, the compend of the text found in the 
marginal questions, and the elevation of moral sentiment 
pervading the work. Our author does not fall into that 
common and guilty neglect of those writing for moral as 
well as intellectual beings; of failing to point the scholar 
to Him who rules the nations. ; 

Trusting that all teachers, who are desirous of educating 
the HEART as well as the HEAD, will introduce this valuable 
compend, I remain your friend, 








Wo. H. VAN DOREN. 
I fully concur in the above. C. Tracy, 
Principal of Classical School, 183 East Broadway. 
The New York Recorder says—t Guernsey’s History of 
the United States is comprehensive in its plan, simple in 


style, and will be readily understood : the ager Weare 
glad to see that it recognises God in history, and seeks to 








illustrate his presence and providence in our national 
affairs.” 
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BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 





HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Keep constantly for sale a very large and well selected 
sthek of School, Classical and Miscellaneous Books, Blank 


| 
| 


Books, and Stationery, to which they would invite the | 


attention of Booksellers, and merchants generally. 
H. & S. publish some of the best and most salable School 
Books now in use in the United States, among which are— 


BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, ac- 
companied by an Atlas; the only treatise on Astronomy 
now in general use. 


PETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 


new edition, neatly bound in stiff covers, and illustrated | 


with 18 maps, and 150 engravings; decidedly the best 
and cheapest introductory Geography published in the 
country. 

MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. This work has been 
thoroughly revised, and improved by large additions of 
Southern and Western plants, and few books have a 
wider and more justly deserved popularity. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 12mo & 16mo. 


do. 


POCKET do. in various styles of binding. | 





WEBSTER’S UNIVERSITY DICTIONARY. This edi- | 
tion contains about thirteen thousand more words than | 
Walker's large Dictionary, and few persons require a | 


larger work than this for reference. 


SOPHOCLES’ GREEK GRAMMAR—the text-book of 
Yale, Harvard, and others of the best Colleges of the 
U.S. 

FELTON’S GREEK READER. 

do. EXERCISES. 

PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 12mo. 

CHEMISTRY “ 

BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS, 18mo. 

PHILOSOPHY bed ‘ 

CHEMISTRY bad “ 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


The larger works of Mrs. Phelps have recently undergone 
a thorough revision, and, with her books for beginners, are 
peculiarly adapted for use in common schools. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, by the author of Par- 
ley’s Geography; quarto, with maps in the book. 


H. & S. have recently published an elementary treatise 
on Astronomy, ——— by 16 neatiy printed and beau- 
tifully colored maps, three by three and a half feet, adapted 
to the school or lecture room. 
set, mounted on rollers, with cloth back, with a copy of the 
book, is $20.C0 For the same, with paper back, $ 15.00. 
The whole is packed in a neat case for transportation. 


No academy or common school should be without a set 
of these Maps. They have the recommendation of the best 
astronomers, as as as the most experienced scientific 
ieachers in the country, With these Maps, a greater 
amount of astronomical information can be imparted in s‘x 
months, than by the ordinary methods in a year, besides 
rendering the study much more interesting. 


SCRIBNER’S 

Engineer’s, Contractor's and Surveyor’s 
POCKET TABLE-BOOK, 

poy wee Bay wy mh eget ay yee eate m 


set of Excavation and Embankment Tables, together with 
numerous other valuable Tables for Engineers, &c. 2. 





EYE INFIRMARY. 
Dr. Waxpo’s Infirmary fur Diseases 
of the Eye, Surgical Operations 
Insertion of Artificial Eyes, etce., 
Fourth street, corner of Sycamore, 

CINCINNATI 


The price of the maps, per | 


PICKERING’S COMPREHENSIVE LEXICON 


OF THE 


GREEK LANGUAGE, 


Adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools in 
the United States. 





BY JOHN PICKERING, LL. D. 


President of the American Academy of Arts and | 
Sciences; Corresponding Member of the Royal Acad- | 
emy of Sciences at Berlin; of the Antiquarian Society | 


|| at Athens, &c., &c. 


1 Vol. Svo. 1468 pages. Price, $3,75. 
From Professor Robinson, of New York. 


There can be little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon of 
Mr. Pickering to be the best extant for the use of colleges 
and schools in the United States; for which, indeed, it has 
been specially prepared. Within the last few days, one of 
the best Greek editors and critical scholars in the country, | 
himself a practical teacher, has expressed to us his opinion, | 
that a young man at school or in, a college, who uses Pick- 
ering’s Lexicon, wilijusually get his Greek lessons with 
greater ease and accuracy, and in far less time, than by the 
aid of any other Greek Lexicon. 


Froma Notice in the Christian Examiner, by Professor 
Felton, of Harvard University. 


The Lexicon, (Pickering’s,) in its present form, is, in 
every respect, an excellent one. It does great honor to the 
ability, unwearied industry, and vast attainments of its au- | 
thor. It is particularly adapted to the range of Greek | 
works studied in the schools and colleges of the United 
States; and American editions of the classics have been | 
specially referred to. 


From the Literary World. 


We have no hesitation in saying, that we regard this as 
decidedly the best school Dictionary that we have yet seen, | 
nor that only—for it is fitted in all respects for a place in 
the library of the best scholar in the land. 


From Rev. Dr. Bullions, Professor of Greek in the Al- | 
bany Academy, author of a Greek Grammar, etc. 


In respect of fuleess, it (Mr. Pickering’s Lexicon,) con- | 
tains all the information that the advanced student will or. | 
dinarily need ; and at the same time, by the insertion of the | 
oblique cases of irregular nouns, and the parts of irregular | 
verbs in alphabetical order, to a much greater extent than | 
is usual, it is peculiarly adapted to the wants of the younger | 
student. The work should command, and probably will | 
have, an extensive circulation. | 


From J. P. Robinson, Chairman of the Committee on 
Greek examinations at Harvard University. 


I took up Bekker’s edition of the Oratores Attici, which 
is in 7 vols. 8vo.,,without notes, and read through the ora- 
tion of AEschines against Timarchus, with Pickering’s Lex- 
icon, comparing it with the English edition of Liddell and | 
Scott’s large work, and Donnegan’s, Asa convenient and 
useful manual, I have no hesitation in giving it the prefer- 
ence over either of the others, 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
16, Water Street, Boston. 





| 


W.C. & CO., also publish— 


Grove’s Greek and English Dictionary. The only Dic- | 
tionary published in this country with an English Greek | 
part. 


Graglia’s Italian Dictionary. 

Neumant & Baretti’s Spanish and English and English 
and Spanish Dictionary ; 2wols. 8vo. 

Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language: to which are added Walker's Key to the | 
pronunciation of Classical and Scripture proper names, 
much enlarged and ry eee and a Pronouncing Vocabv- | 
lary of Modern and Geographical Names. The several 
Vocabularies contain upward of 106,000 words, embracing 
many thousand not found in other Dictionaries. 1 vol. 8vo., | 
1032 pages. 

Leverett’s Latin-English and English-Latin Lexicon, 1 | 
vol. 8vo., which is the standard Lexicon of all our colleges 
and leading Academies. 

| 


Gardner's Latin Dictionary, particularly adapted to the 
classical student preparatory to a collegiate course. 


For sale b 
’ W. B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Main Street, Cineinnati, O.. 
i. W. DERBY & GO., 


i 


And 








Cincinnati. | 





Popular School Books. 


KENDALL’S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY; or a 
Description of the Starry Heavens. Designed for the 
use of Schools and Academies, enempunied by an Atlas 
(containing 18 Maps) of the Heavens, showing the places 
of the principal Stars, Clusters, and Nebule. Fourth 
edition. Price $1.25. 

This work is highly recommended by Professors Olmsted, 

Loomis, and Walker, as well as by many of the first teach- 

ers in the United States, who have examined it. 


COATES’ (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATURAL 
Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formule; being a 
Practical and Lucid Introduction to the Study of the 
Sciences. Designed for the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies. Illustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 75 cents. 
This work has already passed through several editions, 

and has been introduced into many of the best Schools 

and Academies. _ . 


|| COATES’ FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY; bemg an 


Introduction to the Science of Life, written in Popular 
Language. Designed for the use of Common Schools, 
Academies, and general readers. Sixth edition, enlarged 
and illustrated by engravings. Price, sheep, $1 


SMITH’S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 
English Grammar on the productive system; a method 
of instruction recently adopted in Germany and Switz- 
erland, designed for Schools and Academies. Price 34 
cents. 

Notwithstanding the many new works on English Gram- 
war which have from time to time appeared, since this was 


|| first published, the demand for Smith’s English Grammar 


has steadily increased, and it now has the approbation of 
nearly half the teachers in the United States. 


HART’S BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITU- 
tion of the United States, in the form of Questions and 
Answers, for the use of Schools and Academies. 12mo. 
Price 34 cents. 

This work is recommended by Chief Justice Gibson, 
Judges Sergeant, Randall, and Parsons. 


HART’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Exposition of the 
Principles and Uses of the English Language. 12mo. 
Price 38 cents. ’ 
gg thousand copies of this work have already been 

sold. 


|| PARLEY’S (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY. 
A 


General History, for thé use of High Schools, Young 
Ladies’ Seminaries, Academies and Common Schools, 
illustrated by 150 engravings. 12mo, pp. 304, Price 75 
cents. 

This work is universally admitted to be the most success 
ful attempt to bring General History within the scope of 
our Schools and Academies, that has ever been made. 
Upwards of 100,000 copies of this work have been sold. 


COMSTOCK’S ‘ANDREW) ELOCUTION. A system of 
Elocution, with special reference to Gesture, to the treat- 
ment of Stammering and Defective Articulation, com- 
prising numerous Diagrams and Engraved a illus- 
trative of the subject. Fine sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC READER, in both the old 
and new alphabet. Sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC SPEAKER. In the new 
alphabet, with numerous Diagrams and Engraved Fig- 
ures. Sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONOLOGY. Part1. Price 25 cents. 


COMSTOCK’S HISTORIA SACRA. (A new interlinear 
edition.) 2 vols. Price $1. 


GREEN'S (Ra W.) GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA 
12mo,. Price 63 cents. 


McCARTNEY’S (PROFESSOR W.) The Principles ot 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and their application 
to Geometry. Second edition. Price $1.50. 


LEWIS’ (ENOCH.) A Treatise on Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, es. the construction of the Auxil- 
iary Tables, a concise Tract on the Conic Sections, and 
the principles of Spherical Projection. Second edition. 
Price $1.50. 


HURD (SETH T.) A Grammatical Correcto Vocab- 
ulary of the Common Errors of Speech. Being a col- 
lection of nearly two thousand barbarisms, cant phrases, 
colloquialisms, quaint expressions, pronunciations, false 
pronunciations, perversions, misapplication of terms, and 
other kindred errors of the English language, peculiar 
to the differént states of the Union. e whole ex- 
plained, corrected, and conveniently arranged for the 
use of schools and private individuals. Price 34 cents. 





The above Popular School Books, are published by E. 
H. Butler & Co., No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia, and 
are for sale in Cincinnati by 

DERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 
and by the Booksellers, generally, throughout the United 
States. 
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IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 
SORIN & BALL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Respectfully call the attention of parents, teachers, and 


others, to the following valuable. School Books published 
by them: 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL UNITED STATES. 





do. do. ENGLAND. 

do. do. FRANCE. 

do. do, GREECE. 

do. do. ROME. (In press.) 


CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
EDITED BY D. M. REESE, M.D., LL.D. 


No. 1. RUDIMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
2. INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCES. 
3. RUDIMENTS OF VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 
LOGY. 
4. RUDIMENTS OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
5. RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
6. do. GEOLOGY. 
7. LAWS OF MATTER AND MOTION, Ist Book 
of Philosophy. 
8. MECHANICS, 2d Book of Philosophy. 
9. HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS AND PNEU- 
MATICS, 3d Book of Philosophy. 
10. RUDIMENTS OF ZOOLOGY, 
11. FIRST BOOK OF DRAWING. 
12, SECOND BOOK OF DRAWING. 
TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE; or, Information on 
Common Objects, by D. M. Reese, A. M., M. D., LL. D. 








PROFESSOR BROOKS’ SERIES 
OF 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


This series ot the classics is intended to be full, and will 
be prepared on a new plan, and with peculiar adaptation to 
the wants of American students. hile the notes will 
develop sound principles of Criticism, Rhetoric, Histories, 
Political Science, Morals and General Religion, they will 
illustrate the text of the different authors by apposite quo- 


rg and parallelisms from Modern Literature and the 
ible. 


BROOKS’ FIRST LATIN LESSONS. ‘This is adapted 
to Brooks’ Ross’s Latin Grammar, but will suit any other 
| er ay of the language. It consists of a Grammar, 

eader, and Dictionary combined, and will enable any 
one to acquire a knowledge of the elements of the Latin 
language without an instructor. It has already passed 
through FIVE editions. 18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ FIRST GREEK LESSONS. This Greek Ele- 
mentary is on the same plan of the Latin Lessons, and 
affords equal facilities to the student. It has reached a 
fourth edition. 18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. This Grammar contains 
many new features, calculated to facilitate a critical 
knowledge of the Greek tongue. It will soon appear. 
12mo.; 75 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA. 
This consists of portions of the four Gospels in Greek, 
arranged in chronological order; and forms a connected 
history of the principal events in the Savior’s life and 
ministry. It contains a lexicon, and is illustrated and 
explained by notes. Second edition just published. 
18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK PASTORAL POETS. This contains 
the Greek Idyls of Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, eluci- 
dated by notes and copious extracts from ancient and 


modern poetry. Each Idyl is illustrated by 
beautiful s from original designs. (In preparation.) 
8vo.; $2 25. 


BROOKS’ OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. This edition 
of Ovid is elucidated by an analysis and explanation of 
the fables, together with original English notes, histori- 
cal, a and critical, and illustrated by pictorial 
embellishments; with a Clavis, giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. Fach fable contains a 
plate from an original design. (In press.) 8vo.; $2 25. 

FRAZEE’S IMPROVED GRAMMAR OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. 


Philadelphia, October 1. 


PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S 


NEW CHEMISTRY. 


“FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY,” for the use 
of Colleges and Schools, by Benjamin Silliman, B. M. A. 
Professor, in Yale College, of Science as applied to the 
Arts. . 

This work, which has been issued since the commence- 
| ment of the present year, has-already attained a popularity 
| hitherto unprecedented in any text-book of a similar cha- 
| racter. It has been adopted as the text-book in a large 
| number of Colleges, in the State Normal School, at Alba- 
| ny, and in very many of the first Academical Institutions 
| throughout the country, and has, in every instance, met 
| with unqualified approbation. It embraces all the recent 
| discoveries in chemical science, and is just the work which 
| has long been needed on this subject byenlightened teachers. 

It is printed in a 12mo form, of 492 pages, on good pa- 

er, and handsomely bound, and contains upwards of 200 
illustrations, descriptive of the subject. 

Although it has been published but a short time, the de- 
mand has already exhausted a very large edition. 

From among many recommendatory notices, we extract 
the following: 

“I consider it decidedly the best elementary work on 
| that science which I have met. It is admirably adapted to 
the use of schools and academies.”—[H. S. Patterson, Pro- 
fessor Materia Medica, Pennsylvania College, Philadelphia. 

“The work is admirably adapted to the wants of our col- 
leges and schools, and will be found a valuable aid both to 
teachers and learners. It comes fully up to the present 
state of chemical knowled 1 . Allen, Professor of 
| Chemical and Natural Philosophy, Dickinson College, Pa. 
| “IT regard it as the best elements of Chemistry in print, 
| and as itis of such recent date as to embrace all of the 
| latest discoveries, I feel sure it will meet with a cordial re- 
| ception every where.”—| Richard O. Currey, M. D., Pro- 
| fessor Chemical and Natural Sciences, East Tenn. 
| “T think it a work of superior merit. and one that cannot 
| fail to secure general favor.”—[R. K. Edson, Hopkins Aca- 

demy, Mass. 

“As a school book, I consider it decidedly superior to 


a] 


| any thing that has preceded it, and shall adopt it immedi- 


ately.”—[Gilbert Combs, Spring Garden Institute, Phil’a, 
“I hope it will have a very wide circulation, and take 
the place of many catchpenny manuals now in use.”—[ Pre- 


sident Hitchcock, of Amherst Colle 


e. 
LOOMIS & PECK, Philadelphia. 


To the Friends of Education. 
BLISS’ ANALYSIS OF GEOGRAPHY, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
This is a book on an entirely new plan, and is, without 


Published by 





| doubt, one of the best works on won “yr | which has ever 


been issued from the American press. It is the result of many 
years’ study and experience. Reccnmenndations, too nume- 
rous and too lengthy for an advertisement, have been re- 
ceived from many of the most distinguished teachers in the 
state, who have given it a careful and critical examination. 
They speak of it as one of the best works which they have 
seen. Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & Co. Boston. 


BLISS’ OUTLINE MAPS. 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 








These are a series of eight large Maps, corresponding 
with those in the Analysis of Geography (which is to them 
a key) for Schools and Academies. T 
these over other Outline Maps, consists in their superior 
beauty, accuracy, minuteness, cheapness, and harmony of 
arrangement. ‘They are comprised in eight numbers, as 
follows:—1 Map Eastern Hemisphere, 1 Western Hemi- 
sphere, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South Ame- 


rica, and the United States. ‘They are printed on superfine || 


aper, ele antly colored, and mounted on rollers, and 
locket with cloth. Price, per set of eight Maps, with the 
key, $9. We have been induced to put the price thus low, 
in order to place them within the reach of all, hoping 
thereby to promote their general introduction into school 
districts throughout the country. It is only by large sales 
that we can be remunerated at so lowa price. Teachers 


| and School Committees, and all interested in the cause of 


Education, are invited to call at the bookstore of the pub- 
lishers and examine for themselves. . For sale by 
W. B. SMITTI & Co., Cincinnati. 


VALUABLE SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING. 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT, an Improved Sys- | 
tem of Book- keeping, by Single and Double Entry, with || 


Illustrative Apparatus. 

“Tse NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT.—This is the title of a 
work on Book-keeping, by Mr. Jacob Batchelder, Precep- 
tor in the Academy of this town, just published by J. p. 
Jewett & Co., Boston. By adopting illustrative apparatus 
in teaching, Mr. Batchelder as succeeded in making 
plain to the understandings of learners what has before 
been obscure. His method is original, and it has been 
fully tested by twelve years experience. We would re- 
commend the work to all who would become acquainted 
with the science. It should be adopted by every one who 
would teach it successfully. We hope it will be immedi- 
ately introduced into the schools in this town. We are glad 
to hear it is meeting with a rapid sale.”—[Lynn Pioneer. 


he superiority of || 


FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
for grammar schools, illustrated by 84 beautiful engravings. 
FIRST ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY for colleges, 


academies and high schools, illustrated with 212 superior 
engravings. 


| ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 
| 





These works, by Calvin Cutter, M. D.,"embrace, Ist. A 
| description of the Bones, Musclesg Digestive Organs, Lungs, 
| Heart, Blood-vessels, Brain, Nerves, Eye, Ear, &c. 2d. 
| They describe the uses of the several parts. 3d. They give 
| plain directions for the prevention of disease, and the pre- 
| servation of health. 4th. They contain full directions for 
the treatment of accidental diseases—as Burns, the recovery 
of persons upparently drowned, stoppage of bleeding ves- 
sels, treatinent of wounds, and cases of poisoning. 5th. They 
contain directions to guide nurses, watchers, and other at- 
tendants upon sick persons in their efforts to mitigate and 
remove disease. ‘These features make them valuable works 
for families as well as schools. These works are now ex 
tensively used in Colleges, Academies, High Schools, Nor- 
mal Schools and Grammar Schools in every part of the 
country. 


| 

| 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| MIDDLEBURY CoLLEGe, Vt., June 1, 1847. 
Dr. CuTTER—Dear Sir: I take pleasure in stating that 

— work on Anatomy and Physiology is used in this Col- 

| lege as a text bouk, and it appears to be well adapted to such 

| a course of instruction in these subjects as comes within the 

| design of Academies and Colleges. 

| 


Your obedient servant, Cc. B. ADAMS, 


Prof. Chem., &c. 

I have paid attention to the work of Dr. Cutter, above 
alluded to, and can cheerfully express my concurrence in 
the opinion of Professor Adams. B. LABAREE, 
Pres. Mell. College. 
| The following orders are published in the annual reports 

of the public schools of the city of Boston for 1847, as re- 
commended by Messrs. George B. Emmerson, Richard 
Soule, jr., and James Ayer, who were the committee to 
make the annual examination of the grammar schools. 

Ordered, That the study of Physiology be forthwith in- 
troduced into the schools for girls. 

Ordered, That the committee on books be instructed to 
consider and report what text book ought to be recommend- 
ed to be used for instruction on Physiology. 


City oF Boston, April 18th, 1848. 

I the subscriber do hereby certify that “ Cutter’s first book 
on Anatomy and Physiology for grammar schools,” by a 
vote of the school committee, has been introduced to be 
used as a text book in the grammar schools of this city, 

S. F. McCLEARY, 
Secretary of School Committee. 





MASON & WEBB'S 
NEW SINGING BOOK. 


In press, and will be published in a few days, 
“THE NATIONAL PSALMIST,” 


| A new and extensive collection of Church Music, consist- 
| ing of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, and Set 

Pieces, for the use of Choirs, Congregations and Sin ing 
| Schools: By Lowell Mason and G. J. Webb. This collec- 
tion, upon which much time and labor have been bestowed, 
will contain (beside a large proportion of those old and 
| standard tunes which have met with long continued favor,) 
| a large variety of New and Original matter, furnished by 
| distinguished foreign and native contributors, making the 
| work perhaps the most complete Collection of Psalmody 
| ever published. It will contain, also, almost all the Popu- 





| lar English Chants, and a rich variety of Anthems and 
Choruses adapted both to Choir practice and to Church 
service. W. B. SMITH & CO. 


EDDY'S CELEBRATED 


PRINTING INK. 


The subscribers, agents for the sale of the above well- 
known omens ink, have just received from the manufac- 
tory, in New York, an assortment of the varjous qualities, 
and now offer at much reduced prices: 


News Ink, ? - - - 25 cts. per lb. 
| Book Ink, No.4,- - - - 40 “ # « 

Book Ink, No. 3, - - - 50 « « 
| Book Ink, No. 2, - - - - 75 «© & 4 


This Ink is acknowledged by many of our very best 
| printers, to be unequalled in many respects by any other 
| printing Ink made. The only obstacle to its very exten- 
| sive sale heretofore has been the very high prices charged 
| for it. The great reduction now made renders it, is is be- 
lieved, more economical to the consumer than any other 
| ink. We invite those who have never used this Ink, to 
| give it a trial, feeling confident that it will give entire sat- 
| isfaction. 

Orders, accompanied by the cash. will be promptly at- 
tended to. The ink is put in kegs of from 20 to 50 lbs. 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 

| 58 Main st., Cincinnati, O. 
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10 ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & C0., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’SSERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprising— 
1, ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 





2. do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 
3. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 
4 do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 
6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

. do do BOTANY, 164 do 
8 do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 

* VALE CoLueGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 

“TI think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


WoopwArb CoL.LEeGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The ®olumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
1 know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of 4 but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


~ B. P. AYDELOTT. 
~ GRIMSHAW’S 
POPULAR HISTORIES, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES, 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 





do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF ROME, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 


do QUESTIONS TO do _ stitched: 
do KEY TO do ° 
do HISTORY OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st'd 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 


do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st’d 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
probation than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so wellin the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is cape | preserved; and the 
author's reflections are pogneany such as to make the facts 
more impressive, aud lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended, 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, ‘They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 
mas P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P. S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 

Co’s ” Improved Edition. 





WHOLESALE 
SCHOOL BOOK, PAPER, 


STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
IN CINCINNATI, 


Competing in Assortment and Price with the 
Heaviest Eastern Houses! 


Having during the past summer, enlarged and improved 
our establishment, and greatly increased our manufacturing 
and other facilities, we are much better prepared than 
ever before to compete, both in assortment and price, with 
the heaviest houses in our line in the Eastern cities. 


School Books. 


Being the only publishers of the highly popular Eclec- 
tic Series uf School Books, comprising J Giagfey's Read- 
ers and Spelling Book, and Ray’s Arithmetics, (so gener- 
ally used in Western and Southern Schools,) we sell them 
at much lower prices than they can possibly be obtained 
for in New York or Philadelphia. e Obtain other lead 
ing School Bpoks in exchange for our publications, and 
thus are enabled to sell them as low as they can be obtained 
of their publishers. Our assortment comprises the various 
Spelling Books, Readers, Arithmetics, Grammars, Geogra- 
phies, Histories, &c., in general use. 


Paper- 

We have the largest stock and best assortment of Fool’s 
Capand Letter Papers ever brought to this market ; com- 
prising every quality and style of ruled and plain, blue and 
white, heavy and thin, American and French papers. 

Also, Leger Papers, Cap, Demy, Medium, Royal, Super 
Royal and Imperial Sizes, of French and American manu- 
facture. Bonnet Boards and Wrapping Papers in great 
variety. 


Blank Books. 


Having much enlarged our Blank Book Manufactory, 
we now make every variety of Account, and Memorandum 
and Copy Books, aud are determined to offer them to 
wholesale purchasers at the lowest Eastern prices. Books 
of any peculiar pattern of ruling, or style of binding, will 
be made to order in a manner which cannot be excelled. 


Stationery Generally. 

Our stock is much better and assortment heavier than 
ever before. We are agents for manufacturers of many 
staple articles in this line, and our facilities for obtaining 
supplies generally, are such that we are confident our 
prices as well as assortment cannot fail to give satisfac- 
tion. 

(> We respectfully invite those who have heretofore pur- 
chased at the East, as well as others, to give us a trial, feel- 
ing confident that we can make it for their interest to pur- 
chase of us. Qur prices are uniform, and orders will be 
very carefully attended to. Terms—CASH. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 


No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 





LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


AT 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE éDEO » acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. ; 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. (See advertisement 
in another column of these two excellent works.) 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
* a collection of perfect gems.”’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 





W. B. SMITH & CO. 





SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
pens Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION ; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 

SCHOOLS; 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
A 


- Mes 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 
CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are found to be remarkably clear 
and simple, and to contain every thing necessary to good 
echolerehip, without redundancy. The definitions of the 
various languages, being expressed as far as possible in the 
same terms, the pupil progre- with rapidity, and saves 
months of the time spentin uw’... the usual class books. In 
fact, Dr. Bullion’s books are | vecisely adapted for teach- 
ing, and save both time a4 expense; being sold at low 
prices, though made in the best style. They are in use in 
some of the best schools and calleges, it 1s believed, in 
every State in the Union. They are recommended by 

Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 

President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 

President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rey. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 

Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 

Rey. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University ; 

Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 

Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 

Professor J. Greene, of Madison Cadveruity, Indiana; 

Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 

Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 

Professor W. H. McGufley ; 


And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 


COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes, Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

THE ILLUSTRATIVE DEFINER; a Dictionary of 
words in common use; is intended to teach children by 
examples, and by exercises in composition, the true, defi- 
nite meaning of words, and exhibits all Mr. Gallaudet’s 
well known capacity as an instructor of youth. 

THE PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK, by R. Bentley, 
is a most beautiful and attractive work for chiltioan, 

OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. The Atlas is entirely new, 
and contains numerous maps, exhibitin van | quarter of the 
globe on a large scale, and showing the relative situation 
of countries more clearly than any other Atlas. It contains 
also an ancient map, exhibiting almost the entire portion of 
the world embraced in Ancient History. The publishers 
believe that a thorough examination will convince the prac- 
tical teacher, that this work is superior for use to any other, 
and it pc a per t value for daily reference. It 
is easy of comprehension, and conducts the pupil in a most 
natural to a competent knowledge of Geography. 
It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. It is intended that it shall con- 
tinue to deserve the great popaty which it has always 
maintained, and that the prices shal] be as reasonable as 
can be asked. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 














do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


This series of books is in so general yse thet the publish 
ers would only take occasion to state thatyit is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. “The Philo: y has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use 0 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now 10 
course of publication in London. Such testimony, in adci- 
tion to the general opinion of teachers in this country, |8 
sufficient. The ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY has been en- 
tirely revised by the author, the present year, and contains 
all the late discoveries. Published by 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 








Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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